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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET « New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers $ 463,258,611.11 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 526,917,830.63 
State and Municipal Bonds 105,201,096.07 
Other Bonds and Securities 122,800,453.08 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 588,348,845.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 23,662,028.73 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
Bank Premises 52,636,931.59 
Items in Transit with Branches 4,729,858.26 
Other Assets 5,644,141.90 


$1,904,799,797.29 


$1,713,840,229.36 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
$49,976,611.65 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 6,301,552.72 43,675,058.93 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 4,138,469.18 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 6,583,086.60 
3,100,000.00 
Capital $77,500,000.00 
42,500,000.00 
13,462,953.22 133,462,953.22 


$1,904,799,797.29 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1936, 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$75,281,291.82 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office * 22 WILLIAM STREET : New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 48,200,130.05 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 32,304,003.03 
State and Municipal Bonds 17,411,351.03 
Other Bonds and Securities 18,681,001.67 
Loans and Advances 7,708,244.57 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 600,000.00 
Bank Premises 4,427,972.25 
Other Assets 2,785,780.12 


$132,118,482.72 


$106,445,371.13 

Reserves 2,237,917.21 
Capital 10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 

3,435,194.38 

"$132,118,482.72 

United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at oo) on 


$1,516,091.66 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 



































-HOUR FIRE 


ROTECTION 


FOR VITAL LEDGER 
AT POINT 





LOOK! A NEW FIREPROOF SAFE ON 
WHEELS! Gives two-hour fire protection. 
Rolls on rubber-tired wheels. Tamper proof 
lock assures “large vault” security. 


RECORDS 
0} am 8B) 


“a cs 


OPENS AT A TOUCH. CLOSES, LOCKS IN TWO 
SECONDS! No need to leave your ledgers unprotected 
at any time. Even over the lunch hour the lid may be 
dropped into place protecting records completely. 


“a 
a 


@ Insurance doesn’t cover record losses. And vou 
need records to collect insurance. With record: 
gone, 43% of firms are never able to resume. 








GREATEST FILING RANGE EVER OFFERED 
in an insulated tray! Permits use of one to four insert 
trays handling any card or sheet up to 21” wide. Fur- 
nished in either sitting or standing heights. 








NOVEL TILTING FRONT PLATE provides 
ample working space quickly.An upward pull on 
the conveniently placed handle is the only action 
necessary. No follower blocks to shift. 





MANY UNIQUE WORKING ADVANTAGES 


‘HECK THE plus values this new ledger 
tray offers in addition to two-hour 
certified fire protection! 


For example, the filing range has been in- 
creased, offering the greatest flexibility 
ever developed in an insulated tray. The 
insert tray rises automatically when the 
top is opened, to the correct filing height. 
The new tilting front plate gives split- 
second access to work. The new tray rolls 
on quiet rubber-tired wheels to any part 
of the office—operator’s station, refer- 
ence point, executive's desk—giving 
“large vault” security to valuable papers 
wherever it is. 


Don’t wait until you’ve had a fire! Don’t 
wait until irreplaceable ledger records 
have gone up in smoke! Investigate this 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-22 


Name 
Firm Name 


Street Address 


465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Without obligating me, please send me your booklet, “Could you collect on this?”. 
I am also interested in () modern record protection; () modern record control; [) cut- 
ting filing costs; () speeding bookkeeping operations. 





new Remington Rand Safe Ledger Tray 
now. Discover how little this cal protec- 
tion, these extra working advantages, 
really cost. Mail the coupon now for com- 
plete illustrated booklet. It’s free. 


Bring Your Office Up-To-Date 


New Remington Rand developments can 
help you do these worthwhile things: 
Hold costs down as daily transactions 
increase. Comply with new Federal regu- 
lations without increasing operating ex- 
ense. Protect vital papers against loss. 
mprove filing efficiency and Raves costs. 


It costs nothing to find out about these 
developments. And they may save you 
real money. Check and mail the coupon 
today for complete information. 


City and State 
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BLUE BOOK 


At 
Your 


Your BLUE BOOK gives you, in an instant, complete detail 
information on every bank in the United States—latest, dated 
statement, official personnel, Directors, Transit Numbers, 
Association memberships, including Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, year established, principal correspondents, 
Federal Reserve District. 


Discontinued bank titles—a 5-year list in one complete 
section—closings, mergers, consolidations, ete. 


Nearest banking point to non-bank towns. 
Complete Foreign bank information—revised semi-annually. 


City and Town information—population, county _ seat, 
location on map—colored maps of every state, each Province 
of Canada and all foreign countries. 


A bank-recommended Attorney in every county in the 
U. S., Province of Canada and principal foreign cities. 


Name, location and official personnel of every Government 
banking agency, Federal Reserve Banks and Districts, Bank 
Associations. 


Approximately 2500 pages of pertinent information. Every 
officer should have the latest Blue Book—every Department 
should have one or more copies of the latest issue for 
efficient operation. 


There’s only one Bankers Blue Book—accurate, complete, 
indispensable. 


Instant Command 
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RAND MCNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


111 Eighth Ave. Rand M£Nally Bldg. 559 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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N ONLY a few of the smaller 

banks can one bank officer 
make use of all of the ideas 
presented on these pages. 
In any bank that divides its 
work between two or more 
men, the ideas in this issue 
should be divided. 

These ideas have been 
gleaned from all parts of the 
country and from many 
sources. Several of them are 
parts of research studies 
being made during 1937, 
progress reports of which 
appear in each issue. 

At the end of the year, 
these ideas will be summar- 
ized, but in the meantime, the 
ideas in this issue may be 
put to work at once if they 
happen to fit the needs of 
your institution. 

It may be that your bank 
does not have enough copies 
of Rand Mé€Nally Bankers 
Monthly to make these ideas 
available to everyone who 
can make use of them. If 
that is the case, steps should 
be taken to secure addi- 
tional subscriptions. At any 
rate, this issue should be 
made available to the various 
officers listed below, or to the 
men who have charge of the 
work performed by officers 
with those titles. 


President..... 69-73-76-86 
Vice-President...... 69-73 
Cashier. .69-73-76-78-80- 
82-84-86-96-104 
Loan Officer 82—88-108-111 
Manager, Credit 
Department. . .88 
Purchasing Officer 78- o. 


Trust Officer............ 71 

Comptroller 73—76-—80-82- 

84-103-104 

Auditor. .. ..78-80-82-103 

Investment Officer .7!—73- 

105-111 

Insurance Officer....... 88 
ublic Relations 
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Constant Protection Against Losses At The 
Teller’s Window Makes Telautograph An 
Ideal Means Of Communication For Banks 





With the telautograph, depositors’ balances are 
obtained quickly and quietly. The teller’s inquiry 
and the bookkeeper’s reply—each of which is reported 
in the indelible handwriting of the sender and takes 
only a few seconds to complete—afford the teller 
written authority to cash or refuse to cash the check 
submitted for payment. Thus, not only are the book- 
keeper and teller protected against errors such as 
occur when the teller and bookkeeper have to depend 
upon oral communication, but the bank is protected 
against losses due to overdrafts. 

In addition, the telautograph enables the teller 
to complete the transaction without fear of embar- 
rassing the depositor because the latter is unaware 
that his balance is being questioned and, therefore, 
is not offended as he might be if his account 
were openly questioned. Thus, again the bank is 
protected against loss, viz., that of the depositor’s 


goodwill. 


If your bookkeepers are located on the main floor, 
telautographs will permit you to move them to 
another floor and enable you to use the valuable 
floor space, which is now wasted, for a more appro- 
priate purpose. In this way, you not only will elimi- 
nate the disturbing noises of the bookkeeping 
machines, but your main banking floor will assume a 
more dignified appearance. 

Telautographs operate with the same efficiency re- 
gardless of whether your tellers are separated from the 
bookkeepers by a wall, several floors, or as in the 
case of a branch, by several miles. As a matter of 
fact, where all the bookkeeping for the branches as 
well as the main office is centralized at one office by 
means of telautograph, the branch teller can obtain 
balances or other information desired from the book- 
keeping department and, in general be served just 
as rapidly and efficiently as he would if they were 
all located in the one building 





Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Station 
Those Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (5, ) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Joseph Stagg. Lawhance 
A False Spectre 


Discusses 


ing literature is ringing all the 

changes on that durable de- 
pression and recovery perennial, to 
wit, the future of money rates and 
the effects upon bank portfolios. 
While academicians debate the issue 
with zest and detachment, the banker 
regards it with distinct uneasiness. 
He is in the position of the patient 
who listens to a disagreement among 
his attendant physicians. Leaping 
the voids covered by technical terms, 
the issue seems to involve the re- 
covery of the patient. 


VINANCIAL thought and bank- 


Purchase of TheAmerican 
Government Bonds panker who 

has success- 
fully endured the ordeal of depres- 
sion, bank holiday, and (at least in 
terms of his interest) dubious re- 
covery, recognizes in the money 
problem the key to his future wel- 
fare. Circumstances over which he has 
had no control have compelled him 
during the recovery years to invest 
increasing portions of his portfolio 
in government securities. The ac- 
cumulation of capital in banks, in- 
surance companies, and by the Fed- 
eral government itself, in its many 
special funds, has promoted a de- 
mand for government securities 
which has outpaced the growth of a 
Federal debt helped by an unbroken 
succession of prodigious deficits. 
Bankers on oceasion have raised pro- 
test against the unwitting sanction 
of unsound fiscal practice which the 
purchase of government bonds 
seemed to imply. 


No Alternative This was pre-emi- 

nently one of those 
situations in which the banker was 
eonfronted by a practical condition 
and not a theory. There was no 
compromise with the summary re- 
quirements of self-preservation. In- 
come was necessary. The distressing 
experience of depression and bank 
holiday demanded the greatest safety 
and liquidity in bank investments. 
Eligible applications for credit from 
private borrowers were woolly in- 
adequate. Whatever disturbance 
bankers may have felt over the im- 
plications of their actions, there was 
nothing they could do—under the 
circumstaneces—except buy govern- 
ment securities. Intense competitive 
bidding raised premiums and re- 
duced yields. At the beginning of 
December, the average premium on 
14 Treasury issues was 9.2 and the 
average yield 2.25%. During the 
past month, the premium has 
dropped to 8.6. Yield has risen to 
2.31%. 


commenta- 
tors have sunk their 
teeth in the disturbing 
possibilities of this problem. With 
the warp and woof of the facts, they 
are weaving statistical shrouds for 
bankers. During December, all re- 
porting member banks showed an 
average hoiding of government bonds 
amounting to $10.48 billion. The 
eapital account of these banks, at 
the last reporting date, stood at 
$3.517 billion. These elegiac analysts 
envision a rapid rise in money rates 
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Weaving Calamitous 
Shrouds 


and a compensating decline in bond 
prices. They suggest an imminent 
potential decline of 15 to 20 points 
—a loss which would cut the capital 
of the reporting banks in half. It 
is even suggested that bankers ac- 
eepting the certainty no less than 
they dread the consequences of this 
eventuality, are already accumulating 
reserves to protect their capital ac- 
eount against losses on their govern- 
ment obligations. 


Avoid Conclusion This is a prob- 
Jumping lem which calls 
for calm rea- 
soning, rather than hysterical con- 
clusion jumping. The imminence 
and magnitude of the danger should 
be carefully appraised and appro- 
priate measures of protection ex- 
plored. 
An early rise in money rates and 
a drop in bond prices is far from 
certain. The argument here is largely 
based upon inflation and recovery. 
It is urged that a rise in the general 
price level, proportionate to the rise 
in the price of gold, is inevitable— 
that a complete adjustment of the 
price level to the present value of 
gold calls for a 100% rise in prices 
or a 50% decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Such a change 
in the value of the monetary unit, 
it is argued, must be accompanied 
by a rise in money rates. It is only 
through a rise in rates that the own- 
ers of funds can protect themselves 
against the evaporation in value 
which inflation means. History is 
cited to support the contention. In 






















the past, rising price levels have 
always been accompanied by rising 
interest rates and declining bond 
prices. The second cardinal argu- 
ment of the higher money rate school 
is that recovery will bring an in- 
ereasing demand for funds and 
hence a rise in rates. 


Danger In We know of nothing 
Analogies which is so likely to 

eonfound thinking as 
an erroneous or defective analogy. 
As a cause of confusion in econom- 
ies, it is particularly fertile, for it 
may be stated as a truism that no 
two situations ever recur in economic 
history which are exactly compar- 
able and very few which are com- 
parable even in their broad essen- 
tials. 


Sterile Gold It is true that a rise 

in the price of gold in 
the past has been followed sooner 
or later by a corresponding rise in 
prices. This chain of cause and 
effect, however, has been evident only 
in countries where, and at times 
when, a definite physical relationship 
between gold on the one hand and 
currency and credit on the other 
existed. Under such conditions an 
increase in the supply of gold was 
reflected in increased supplies of 
currency and credit, This orthodox 
influence cannot operate today, for 
the simple reason that our total gold 
stock is isolated under conditions 
which make its monetary influence 
sterile. The government has even 
taken steps to compensate any effect 
which gold imports might have on 
bank reserves. Except for its effect 
upon our exchange rates—and 
thereby on our foreign trade—the 
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inerease in the price of gold and the 
vastly larger quantities of it mined 
have had a negligible direct effect 
upon prices. Unless this condition 
of gold sterilization is changed, and 
until it changes, a higher price for 
and larger quantities of gold cannot 
propel us into that dizzy state of 
inflation, one of whose alleged in- 
evitable consequences will be the 
serious impairment of bank capital. 


Gold Prices 


It is true, of course, 
and Recovery 


that we have had 
substantial com- 
modity price recovery. We have 
seen ingenious calculations purport- 
ing to show that the recovery in 
stock prices, in business activity and 
commodity prices, has been exactly 
proportional to the increase in the 
price of gold. Obviously, if these 
demonstrations were valid, then any 
inflation imputable to gold has al- 
ready exhausted itself. This is not 
the place to examine such demon- 
strations. Suffice it to say that this 
country has experienced numerous 
depressions in the past. Each was 
followed by recovery in activity and 
prices—in every instance under a 
monetary unit whose gold content 
was not changed during the period 
of recovery. 


A Balanced Budget 
in Prospect 


To what ex- 
tent recover- 
ies in stock 
prices, business activity, and com- 
modities are the result of physical 
factors, of emotional waves, or even 
astral circumstances, is a problem 
which remains inscrutable except to 
those students possessed of invincible 
conviction. In this present instance 
perhaps, value and price recovery 
may to some degree be attributable 
to the increase in bank deposits. 
Even this is debatable. Yet if price 
improvement to date has been the 
result of increased bank deposits, 
we know that these deposits in turn 
were largely the result of govern- 
ment borrowing and that such bor- 
rowing has passed its crest. There 
is an authentie prospect of a bal- 
aneed budget in the fiseal year 
1938-1939. As an inflationary factor, 
continued government 
loses much of its power. 


borrowing 





Normal Demands 


We have left, 
for Credit 


then, only 
growing de- 
mands for eredit from private 
sources as a stimulus to money rates. 
If this is realized and the premium 
on governments declines, it wil! 
surely not be an unmixed evil for 
banking. However, it is entirely pos- 
sible for rates in the money market 
to improve and the charges on regu- 
lar customer loans to rise without 
affecting the current premiums on 
bonds. 


A Special Market The government 
for Governments pond market of 

the future may 
be a distinct market entirely apart 
from what we know as the money 
market, displaying in its rates no 
relation to the open market on the 
one hand or the intra-bank and eus- 
tomer market on the other. The 
government, for the account of its 
many special funds, is already an 
active buyer of its own obligations. 
Its needs in the future will be 
greater rather than less. With a 
balanced budget, additions to the 
government debt will cease. The de- 
mand for the evidences of that debt 
will mount. The most important 
single buyer will be the government 
itself. Its holdings are already huge 
This most important holder and fu- 
ture purchaser of government bonds 
controls the markets. Is it likely, 
entirely aside from the other con- 
siderations we have advanced, to 
countenance a decline in bonds 
which will expose its own funds to 
greater relative losses than any other 
holders? 

Although firmer money rates are 
in prospect, they may be contem- 
plated by the banker without agita- 
tion. A prodigious loss in the bond 
account does not follow. The ugly 
prospect may be characterized as an 
incompetent spectre. 
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A Sante Fe refrigerator freight passing through Cajon Pass, California. With the railroads 
lies the responsibility for delivering perishable foodstuffs to eastern markets on schedule. 


Are 


Railroads Ready 


To Handle Increasing Freight Business? 


The second report of a research study of current railroad operation, 
which examines working capital, equipment, and maintenance. 


By E. JOSEPH SEIFERT while funded debt increased only 


Nichols, Terry, and Dickinson, 
Investment Bankers, Chicago 





It is the purpose of 
these studies to clarify 
some of the confusion 
surrounding railroad 
securities by discussing 
various phases of the situation which 
are of paramount current interest 
at the moment, and to meet gener- 
alities with cold facts—for the bene- 
fit of interested investors. 
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Is The Industry 
Over-Capitalized? 


Sinee 1920, 
there has been 
very little ex- 
pansion in mileage, attention being 
directed mainly to improvements on 
existing lines. These improvements 
have been financed mainly through 
earnings, as revealed by the follow- 
ing table, which shows property in- 
vestment increased $5,200,000,000, 


$1,300,000,000, and capital stock 
$300,000,000. 

1920 
eee ee 407,000 


Property Investment. .$20,500,000,000 
Funded Debt......... 10,300,000,000 
Capital Stock......... 6,700,000,000 
1935 
EET eee ee Te 421,000 
Property Investment. .$25,700,000,000 
Funded Debt......... 11,600,000,000 
Capital Stock......... 7,000,000,000 


The investment in road and equip- 
ment covered by the foregoing table 
is more than twice 


tion was 


investments. 


in 
This 


excess 


of 


may have 


true at one time, but all of 


‘“watered 


stoeck’’ 


companies 


gone through bankruptcy, in 
eases several times, and now 
is little or no basis for this charge. 


Depression 


Earnings 


industries 
record: 


the total funded 

debt and nearly Gross 
40% more than ag- Revenues 
gregate capitaliza- 1929 $6,300,000,000 
tion. At times, the 1930 5,300,000,000 
ery of ‘‘watered 1931 4,200,000,000 
stock’’ has been 1932 3,100,000,000 
raised against the 1933 3,100,000,000 
railways, the claim 1934 3,300,000,000 
being made that 1935 3,400,000,000 


railway capitaliza- 
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railway 


been 
these 
have 
some 
there 


The fact that such a 
substantial portion of 
fixed charges was 
earned after such a severe drop in 


revenues is truly remarkable. Few 
eould show an_ equal 
%of Fixed Charges 
1929 Times Earned 
100% 2.25 
84% 1.74 
67% 1.19 
49% 80 
49% 99 
52% 98 
59 Yo 1.01 
63% 1.23 


1936 (est. ) 4,000,000,000 
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Unloading the 200-inch telescope eye at Pasadena, California. 


only, standing parked at night with flood lights and guards. 


Weighing 30 tons 
and protected like a rare jewel, it made the 1,756 mile journey slowly by day 


Through the 


mountains a gasoline “scooter” scouted ahead against any possible obstruction. 
This demonstrates the special attention the railroad can give to special jobs, 
without a break in the efficient handling of routine freight volumes. 


Poor Working 


Depression diffi- 
Capital Position 


culties of rail- 
roads were caus- 
ed mainly by lack of liquid assets 
coupled with inopportune debt 
maturities. 

Being essentially a ‘‘eash busi- 
ness’’, it had not been necessary in 
normal years to maintain large 
liquid assets. Henee, in general, 
surplus cash was plowed back into 
the properties and thereby made 
productive instead of lying idle. 
Whenever additional funds were 
necessary, it was relatively easy to 
go to the public to raise them. This 
financial policy was workable in nor- 
mal years, but proved unsound when 
eredit conditions became impaired 
with the general depression. 

This lack of liquid assets, which 
is so unfavorably magnified at pres- 
ent, would appear to be simply a 
temporary difficulty and not an im- 
portant factor as far as clouding the 
long term future is concerned. 


R. F.C. Total R. F. C. loans at 
Loans present (less than $350,- 

000,000) are less than 
half as large as were total Govern- 
ment loans to railroads at the time 
private ownership was resumed in 
1920. Of the amount then owed, 
about 97% has been repaid, together 
with a handsome profit in interest as 
well, 

Compared to total funded debt, 
R. F. C. loans are nominal. They 
approximate only 3% of total rail- 
road funded debt, and since many 
of these loans retired maturing 
bonds, these transactions largely 
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represent merely a substitution of 
creditors and not a piling up of 
additional debt. 

Compared to past earnings, 
R. F. C. loans seem small. They are 
less than 40% of the net income of 
the railroad industry in 1929, after 
fixed charges. Such relatively small 
borrowings could easily be refunded 
under more normal conditions. 

Collapse of the banking structure, 
preventing necessary financing dur- 


ing recent lean years, brought into 
the railroad picture the R. F. C. 
The latter has merely substituted 
itself in the place of bankers, and 
loans from that source are not as 
excessive as one might think. 


Condition of During the 


past 
Equipment 


year there has been 
a substantial de- 
crease in the amount of freight 
equipment in need of repairs, but 
during the early years of the de- 
pression, there was an opposite 
trend, as shown by the following 
table: 

—In need of repairs— 


Locomotives Cars 
1922 25.5% 12.8% 
1926 16.4% 6.5% 
1929 16.4% 6.0% 
1930 17.5% 6.2% 
1931 20.7% 7.8% 
1932 26.6% 10.6% 
1933 32.7% 14.1% 
1934 33.9% 14.6% 
1935 34.4% 14.0% 
1936 (est.) 30.0% 11.9% 


The increase during the early 
part of the depression was caused 
both by the necessity for economy 
and by the fact that it was useless 


(Continued on page 98) 





Seven Current Railroad Problems 


1 Over-Capitalization? All of 
the “watered stock” companies 
have gone through bankruptcy, in 
some cases several times, and now 
there is little or no basis for the 
charge that railway capitalization 
is in excess of railway investments. 

2 Depression Earnings. The 
earnings records is remarkable, 
considering the severe drop in 
revenues. 


3 Working Capital Position. 
The lack of liquid assets, so un- 
favorably magnified at present, is 
a temporary difficulty, and not an 
important factor clouding the 
long term future. 


4 R. F, C. Loans. R. F. C. 
loans approximate only 3% of 
total railroad funded debt, and 
seem small compared to past 
earnings. Such relatively small 
borrowings could easily be re- 
funded under more normal con- 
ditions. 


5 Condition of Equipment. 


The cost of restoring equipment 
back into good condition will be 
met largely through issuance of 
equipment trust obligations (capi- 
tal funds) instead of being a 
burden on earnings. It is impor- 
tant to remember this point in 
estimating recovery in earning 
power. 


6 General Maintenance Con- 
dition. Pre-depression mainte- 
nance was excessive. The roads 
now are learning the hard lessons 
of economy. Due to increased 
efficiencies, a traffic level compar- 
able to 1929 would require a 
normal maintenance level of only 
80% of the 1929 level—the 


savings augmenting earnings. 


7 Social Security Costs. Only a 
3%-4% increase in gross revenues 
would suffice to entirely offset 
added cost burdens of New Deal 
social legislation. Social security 
costs are relatively a negligible 
factor. 
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yy Tabulated on the follow- 
ing page are the figures 
for all the banks in the 
United States, showing 
the holdings of govern- 
ment bonds by size of town, and by 
quantity of bonds held. It will sur- 
prise most people to learn that 2,454 
banks report no governments at all. 
This is 15.42% of all the banks. 

Another 7.66% have such a small 
quantity of government bonds that 
they classify in the column labeled 
“Under $10,000’’. A total, there- 
fore, of 23.8% of the banks of the 
country report either none or less 
than $10,000 worth of government 
bonds. When this fact is revealed it 
is likely to be thought that these 
banks must be very small ones and 
must be located in the very smallest 
towns. 

This, however, is not at all true, 
for 217 of them are located in cities 
with a population of over 25,000; 
126 are in cities with a population 
between 10,000 and 25,000; 173 
more are in cities with a population 
between 5,000 and 10,000. There are 
718 in the towns with a population 
between 1,000 and 5,000, 495 in 
towns between 500 and 1,000, and 
725 in towns under 500. 

It might be thought also that these 
banks are located in certain states, 
but the tabulation reveals that they 
are in every state in the Union, in- 
eluding Alaska and Hawaii. 

A separate check was made to 
determine which of these banks 
might have included government 
bonds under some other classifica- 
tion when reporting to Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Directory. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


This, the second progress report in a research study 
of banking figures, reveals for the first time that 
over 15% of our banks report no government bonds. 


It was found that 471 of them 
had ineluded the figures, in most 
cases, with other bonds. In three 
eases, they were included with the 
figures labeled ‘‘cash,’’ and in two 
ease, they were included with loans. 
This leaves 1,983 which apparently 
have no government bonds. Still, 
after subtracting those which in- 
cluded the figures under some other 
item, every state is included, and 
every population classification. 


As you study the table, you begin 
te realize that the large holdings of 
government bonds in banks are 
rather concentrated in the larger 
institutions. You see, for example, 
that the banks having over $10,000,- 
000 in government bonds are con- 
fined almost entirely to cities with 
a population over 25,000; 217 of 
the 219 banks having these large 
holdings are in the cities of over 
25,000, and two of them are in cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population. 


The banks having holdings of be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $10,000,000 in 
government bonds are also mainly 
located in the larger cities; 756 are 
in cities of over 25,000; 195 are in 
cities of between 10,000 and 25,000; 
70 are in cities of between 5,000 and 
10,000 ; 28 are in cities with popula- 
tions between 1,000 and 5,000; and 
two are in towns with between 500 
and 1,000. 


The figures for the other classi- 





These figures show emphatically that American 


banks are managed independently. Each board of 


directors uses its own judgement and, apparently, 


is not moved by the policy of some other bank. 
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fications are shown in the summary 
table of banks holding government 
bonds published here. In the cumu- 
lative percentage column, the hold- 
ings by groups of classifications are 
shown. 

In order to study further the 
situation with respect to the number 
of banks reporting no governments, 
attention was given to individual 
states. This showed that the largest 
number of banks reporting no gov- 
ernments is in Texas, with 260. Next 
comes Kansas, with 162, then Minne- 
sota with 140, then Iowa with 118, 
then Oklahoma with 113, Missouri 
with 111. Tennessee with 109, New 
Jersey with 106, Nebraska with 106, 
and New York with 103. 

At first, it might be thought tha 
these banks reporting no government 
bonds must certainly be state banks 
exclusively—certainly all national 
banks would have government bonds. 
An analysis, however, of the 260 
banks in Texas revealed that 83 of 
them are national banks, 12 are 
private, and 165 are state. 

Of the 165 state banks, 144 are 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and 32 are not members of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

Then the thought occurred that 
perhaps these are banks recently 
organized, and so an analysis of their 
date of establishment was made 
from the final 1936 Blue Book, and 
it was found that 21 of them have 
been established for 39 years or 
more; 103 have been established for 
27 years or more; 182 have been 
established for 17 years or more, 
and 202 have been established for 
12 years or more. So they are not 
alike in that respect. 

Then they were analyzed from 
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Summary Table Of Bank Holdings Of 
Government Bonds 


Showing the Number of Banks in Each Size of Town Holding the Quantity of Bonds Indicated 















































r 500 1,000 5,000 10,000 Percentage Cumula- 
Population = to to to to pap A Totals of Total tive 
: 1,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 ““*~™” Banks Percentage 
No holdings 725 495 718 173 126 217 2454 15.42 15.42 
. = . = —— a... 

Under 

$10,000 584 293 268 27 10 37 1219 7.66 23.08 
$10,000 to 

$25,000 704 452 507 49 28 45 1785 11.22 34.30 
$25,000 to 

$50,000 610 549 686 91 44 49 2029 12.76 47 .06 
$50,000 to 

$100,000 319 511 1049 194 86 111 2270 14.21 61.27 
$100,000 to 

$1,000,000 134 372 1884 847 808 771 4816 30.21 91.48 
$1,000,000 to 

$10,000,000 2 28 70 195 756 1051 6.63 98.11 
Over 

$10,000,000 2 | 217 219 1.30 99.41 
No report 18 16 16 5 2 9 66 Al 99.82 


the standpoint of the number by 
size of towns: 49 are in towns with 
less than 500 population; 60 are in 
towns with populations between 500 
and 1,000; 108 are in towns with 
populations between 1,000 and 5,000; 
25 are in towns between 5,000 and 
10,000; four are in towns with a 
population between 10,000 and 25,- 
000; and 14 are in cities with a 
population of more than 25,000. 


When we analyze them by capital, 
we find variations again: Three 
banks have a capital of $10,000 each; 
32 banks have a capital of between 
$10,000 and $25,000; 98 have a eapi- 
tal between $25,000 and $50,000; 
85 have a capital between $50,000 
and $100,000; 26 have capital be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000; 12 
have a capital between $200,000 and 
$500,000; two have a capital of be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000; and 
one private bank has a capital of 
over $1,000,000; one bank made no 
report. So you see, there is nothing 
Similar in the way of eapital. 


® In the same way, when surplus 
is analyzed, we find that there are 
banks in each classification, so that 
there is no uniformity there. 


Undivided profits are maintained 
by a great many, but that gives no 
clue to the reasons for not owning 
government bonds. 


Deposits range from $100,000 or 
less up to over $10,000,000. Re- 
sourees vary in the same way. 

There is practically no clue when 
you analyze the cash: four banks 
have $10,000 in eash,.or less; 28 
have $10,000 to $25,000; 44 have 
$25,000 to $50,000; 58 have $50,000 
to $100,000; 71 have $100,000 to 
$200,000; 39 have from $200,000 to 
$500,000; 10 have from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; and four have over $1,- 
000,000; two made no report. 

When we analyze other securities 
in these 260 banks, we find that 32 
of them report no other securities— 
in other words, have no bonds at 
all. However, 59 have from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 of other securities, 
which may be an indication that 
some are investing much more 
heavily in these than in government 
bonds. Three have from $1,000,000 
to $10,000,000 in other securities. 

An analysis of loans and discounts 
reveals that 121 have less than 
$100,000 of loans and discounts; 
129 have between $100,000 and 
$500,000 ; six have between $500,000 
and $1,000,000; and four have be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

After studying all these analyses, 
there is only one thing that stands 
out, that is, American banks are 
managed independently. Each board 
of directors uses its own judgment, 
and is apparently not moved by the 
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policy of some other bank. There 
may be very good local reasons why 
these 260 banks do not have govern- 
ment bonds, but apparently there are 
no reasons that are uniform in all 
the 260. 

If we were to examine the port- 
folios of only those banks which 
have connection with each other, 
such as a group or chain, we then 
would undoubtedly find that there 
is a uniformity of policy. 

In order to learn of the reasons 
for not buying governments, letters 
of inquiry were written to a number 
of these Texas banks. Following are 
the replies of a few: 


Bank No. 1 


In reply to your letter concerning 
the fact that this bank is one of the 
260 banks in Texas that own no 
United States bonds, we offer the 
following explanation: 

In the past nine years the banks 
at this point have been compelled to 
replace their capital the equivalent 
of six times, this enormous loss com- 
ing about largely through the de- 
cline in value of farm products, live- 
stock, and other collateral on which 
the banks were making loans. 

This has been a very hard dose 
to take and was taken entirely with- 
out the help of the R. F. C. until 
the last reorganization. We have 
adopted a strict credit policy in 
making local loans and do not now 
loan to any customer who does not 
live within his income, be he farmer, 
doctor, lawyer, or what not. If he 
is living beyond his income we do 
not consider him a safe risk for a 
loan of our depositors’ money. 

We believe an over-extension of 
loans to the federal government to 
be in a similar class to the over- 
extension of loans to any other man 
or class of men. We can see that a 
great many of the banks have in- 
vested enormous sums in U. 8. bonds 
that they can own only so long as 
they enjoy the volume of deposits 
that they now have. Should these 
deposits decline before the matu- 
rity of the bonds held, then it would 
take the sale of present bond hold- 
ings to liquidate their deposit lia- 
bility, the condition of the bond 
market at that time governing the 
profit or loss which the bank would 
sustain. 

We are a country bank and have 


(Continued on page 113) 
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O ONE who reads the an- 
N nouncements of The Graduate 
School of Banking for its 
1937 resident session at Rutgers 
University can escape being im- 
pressed with the growing national 
character of this remarkable insti- 
tution. Indeed, it has never really 
lacked that character, as 400 stu- 
dents from 40 states and the terri- 
tory of Puerto Rico have testified; 
but it has grown steadily in scope, 
stature, and reputation in the two 
and one-half short years of its exis- 
tence until its national aspect has 
been accentuated and demonstrated 
beyond any possibility of doubt. 
The faculty, no less than the stu- 
dent body, is national in its make-up. 
Of the 16 members of the present 
faculty, eight are professors in col- 
leges in four different states, four 
are practical bank executives of in- 
stitutions in three states, two are 
specialists in banking service, one 
is an executive in an important gov- 
ernment institution in Washington, 
and one is the general counsel of the 
Comptroller’s office at Washington. 
According to announcements for 
the forthcoming session, two more 
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states are to become represented on 
the faculty, one in the Southeast 
(North Carolina) and one in the 
agricultural Middle West (Kansas). 

No one-sided, sectional enterprise 
is this Graduate School of Banking, 
but a national institution, conceived 
and planned by bankers in the full 
knowledge of what constitute the 
educational needs of banking as a 
whole, attended by bank officers the 
nation over, and drawing for its 
faculty the best material available 
in colleges, banks, and specialized 
organizations related to banking— 
men selected for their special knowl- 
edge, their point of view, and their 
ability to present their respective 
subjects in the give and take atmos- 
phere of an experienced group like 
this. 

Two hundred more bankers will 
be added to the student body this 
year. When the students assemble 
at Rutgers University next June, 
they will meet with a faculty con- 
sisting of representatives from the 
following universities: New York 
University, Washburn College, Kan- 
sas, The University of Chicago, 
Harvard University, University of 





The Cradaste 
School Is Growing 


New Courses and Trust 


Research Added This Year 


By L. W. FISCHER 


Asst. Trust Officer, American National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago, Ill 


Any banker who has a vague impression that 
the A. B. A. Graduate School of Banking is 
designed for callow junior clerks will be 
most pleasantly and forcefully surprised. 


North Carolina, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Rutgers University, and The 
College of the City of New York, in 
addition to bank executives and spe- 
cialists from: Philadelphia; New 
York City; Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Washington, D. C. 

No youths are these students en- 
tering upon a banking career, but 
veteran executives of the banking 
service, average age 39, intent on 
becoming better bankers, determined 
that banking shall be made better. 

The Graduate School began in 
1935 with 200 students; in 1936 it 
had 400; in 1937 it will have 600. 
It began with a faculty of 10 in 
1935; it had 16 in 1936 and will 
have 21 in 1937. 

This growth has not been confined 
to numbers of individuals; the cur- 
riculum has likewise been expanded 
and will be enlarged again this year. 
Under the simple designation of 
Banking VI, a comprehensive course 
will be added which will include such 
subjects as the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Public Relations, Bank Insur- 
ance, and Personnel Management. 

No less an authority has been ob- 
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Top—A session of the Investments Class, in 
one of the lecture halls, during the 1936 
course. Not a paper wad or a Dead Eye Dick 
dime novel in sight, either! 


Below—A group of Graduate School stu- 
dents, waiting for a classroom to open. With 
mature men like these devoting time and earn- 
est study to a better understanding of their 


| business, that business may well take heart for 
iy a the future. 

‘ Opposite—tThe entrance to Rutgers Uni- 
+, : versity campus, with Old Queens (built in 


1809) forming a classical background. 


tained to lecture on the Federal Re- 
serve System than Dr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and 
Federal Reserve official in charge 
of fiscal operation for the Treasury. 
Dr. Burgess is noted for his philo- 
sophical grasp of the central bank 
function and operation. His ability 
to present his subject is exemplified 
in his book, The Reserve Banks and 
the Money Market, the latest revision 
of which has recently been published. 

Public relations will be under the 
direction of William H. Neal, vice 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions at the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, leader in public relations 
work in the Southeast, long active 





“i in and now first vice president of 
‘a the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
.- tion. 
an Personnel management will be 
oa. under the direction of O. Howard 
ll Wolfe, well known cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank at Phila- 
m- | delphia, who has been a member of The course in banking law will ordinate these activities, partly be- 
a the faculty since the inception of gain emphasize the legal phases of cause of the fact that there is no 
~_ the school. bank administration. tradition or established technique 
on For a bank insurance instructor If anything more were needed to for research in banking. The pres- 
or the school has gone to the man in put the hallmark of a national in- ent efforts are probably but halting 
v9 charge of this work at the Chase stitution on The Graduate School, steps in that direction. 
ma National Bank of New York, Ken- it would be found in the announce- This program of The Graduate 
it neth C. Bell. ment that Gilbert T. Stephenson, School under Mr. Stephenson will 
10. Other 1937 banking courses will head of the trusts faculty of the be the first in banking research on a 
in deal with administrative problems school, has resigned his position as national scale. During the year, he 
‘Il and policies and adminstrative prob- vice president in charge of the trust will visit several trust centers of the 
lems in eredit extension. department of the Equitable Trust country. In cooperation with A.I.B. 
od Courses in investments will deal Company of Wilmington, Delaware, chapters and members of the Grad- 
~ with corporate securities, govern- to assume the leadership in research uate School, he will carry on dis- 
od : ment securities, and investment work in the trust field under the cussions with trust leaders and bank 
om policy. auspices of The Graduate School. _ officials on problems dealing with the 
“at Courses in trusts will deal with Scattered and sporadic forms of YTesearch aspects of the trust busi- 
~ basic problems of trust business and research in banking, sponsored by 1€SS. He will promote research 
~ trust law, as well as with the man- numerous organizations, are being projects in connection with Institute 
“a agerial aspects of trusts. undertaken in various sections of trusts courses, and he will direct the 
-" The 1937 course in economics will the country. Thus far, there has research activities of the students 
be built around the international been no nationally organized pro- in The Graduate School of Banking 
b- aspects of our monetary system. gram and no concerted effort to co- (Cuattauel on gage 08) 
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The Men Who Made 


The Business Machine 


‘*The luxury of Today is the necessity of 
Tomorrow” and it is seldom, in our easy accept- 
ance of Today’s efficient machines, that we give 
even a passing thought to the human minds that 
conceived them, gave them birth, and brought 


LMOST nine years ago, Thomas 
A. Edison wrote: ‘‘Through 
the coordination of produc- 
tion and distribution of office ma- 
chinery and office utilities, there has 
been evolved through the past quar- 
ter-century one of the outstanding 
industrial entities of our country— 
the office equipment industry. 
‘‘The major portion of the prod- 
ucts of this industry contribute 
economy, convenience, and facility 
to business of every kind. These 
instrumentalities eliminate the con- 
fusion that would otherwise attend 
the ever-increasing number of opera- 
tions recorded in the business office. 
They are checks to extravagance, 
protection against leaks, elimination 
of motion. They return their pur- 
chase price in economies effected.’’ 


® That seems to sum up rather 
neatly the importance of business 
machines in the business world. But 
if mankind’s business effectiveness 
has made its most forward strides 
upon the ‘‘legs’’ of the business 
machine, then we must turn back to 
the minds of men for the imagina- 
tion, the creative skill, and the per- 
severance that made those machines 
possible. For the history of the 
office appliance industry, like that 
of every other industry, is the rec- 
ord of men who envisioned quicker, 
cheaper, surer ways of doing a job 
better. 

It is noteworthy that in most in- 
stances the men who created the ma- 
chines were also the men who de- 
veloped the businesses through which 
those machines and their successors 
have been made available to the pub- 
lie. 

Examining the history of the 
typewriter, which blazed the trail 
for business machines nearly 60 
years ago, we find two striking ex- 
ceptions to the statement just made. 
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them up through 


their 


“childhood” 


years. 


By M. G. HERMETET 


But in each instanee, the men who 
later refined their creations and 
made them practical were indubi- 
tably organizers and producers. 

In 1867, Christopher Shoales in- 
vented the first workable typewriter, 
but it remained for the Remingtons 
to make it practical. Likewise, the 
first machine to write an all-visible 
line, the creation of Franz X. Wag- 
ner, had to wait for subsequent re- 
finements by John T. Underwood 
before it found a market in 1895. 
This machine was not far from the 
ideal achieved by the present-day 
typewriter and there have been no 
changes in its basie principles. 

A whole chapter in the stirring 
history of American business could 
be written around the cash register, 
creation and life work of the late 
John. H. Patterson. Originally de- 
signed to make only a record of 
cash sales, by means of punched 
holes in a strip of paper, the cash 
register has shown a phenomenal 
development of collateral uses since 
the turn of the century, until today 
the merchant who wants the fullest 
daily records of his business can get 
nearly everything he requires from 
the manifold records provided by 
the cash register, except a perpetual 
inventory. 

In passing, it is fitting to men- 
tion that Mr. Patterson was a prac- 
tical humanitarian as well as an out- 
standing industrial genius, and that 


many of his ideas on factory man- 
agement and personnel treatment 
have become standard practice in 
American industry today. 

We have come a long way in our 
appreciation of the business machine 
and its services since the day when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called the 
adding machine ‘‘that ciphering 
hand organ—a Frankenstein mon- 
ster—a thing without brain or heart 
that turns out formule like a corn 
sheller.’’ Probably the most amaz- 
ing development in business opera- 
tion methods has been in the field 
of bookkeeping by machinery. Not 
only have the simpler machines 
lightened, by many hours a month, 
the labors of the accountant in the 
smaller office, but the bookkeeping 
machines proper have revolutionized 
the work of accountants in banks 
and the larger commercial establish- 
ments, so that the end of the month, 
formerly a dreaded period, is today 
no longer feared. Combining the 
functions of typewriter and caleula- 
tor, it simplifies and speeds up ac- 
counting processes, eliminates need- 
less records, and provides in one 
operation duplicates of original 
entries for various departments of 
the business. 


® Early efforts to introduce ma- 
chine bookkeeping were met with 
the inertia of precedent and tradi- 
tion. Having used certain proce- 
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dures all their lives, accountants 
expected the machine to conform to 
the method. Many years passed be- 
fore they fully accepted the desir- 
ability of adapting the method to 
the machine. 

From those early difficult years, 
several names stand out as impor- 
tant mileposts and as beginners of 
some of today’s leaders in the in- 
dustry. 

Dorr E. Felt perfected the first 
practical calculator, later to become 
the Comptometer. In 1873 Frank S. 
Baldwin combined the principles of 
the caleulator with a device to print 
on roll paper through an inked rib- 
bon. His early patents are now em- 
bodied in the Monroe. William S. 
Burroughs was outstanding as an 
inventor and producer during the 
last two decades of the century. 
Shortly after 1900 James L. Dalton 
brought out the 10-key adding ma- 
chine, first called the Adding Type- 
writer, later bearing his own name, 
and now an important Remington 
Rand product. 


® When, in January, 1877, Thomas 
A. Edison caused a stylus to indent 
a record of sound vibrations upon 
the surface of a wax cylinder (for 
which he received a basie patent the 
following year) he laid the founda- 
tions of the dictating machine busi- 
ness. There is definite evidence that 
Mr. Edison foresaw, even then, the 
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possible applications of his inven- 
tion to business office needs. How- 
ever, engrossed at the time with 
electrical problems, he did nothing 
further with his model until 1885, 
when he returned to it and spent 
five years in refining both its record- 
ing and transcribing mechanism. 
Krom 1905 to the present time, the 
Ediphone has been an important 
part of the activities of the Edison 
factories and laboratories. 

The machine of which the present 
Dictaphone is the lineal descendant 
had its origin in 1886 in Washington 
through the inventive efforts of Dr. 
Chichester A. Bell and Sumner 
Tainter—previously associated with 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in his 
pioneer work on the telephone. For 
five years previous, these two men 
had worked to perfect a record base 
particularly adapted to receiving 
and reproducing sound impressions. 
The Bell-Tainter machine was known 
during the early years, as the Com- 
mercial Graphophone. 

Within the limits of a brief his- 
torical sketch it is, regrettably, im- 
possible to study the detailed be- 
ginnings of each division—to report 
in completion even the barest facts 
of dates and names. A story could 
be written, for example, around the 
creative work of James H. Rand, 
Sr., whose practical insight gave the 
first big impetus to quick record 
finding through visible forms and 
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In the days when accounts were 
posted, records kept, and letters 
written entirely in long hand, the 
inkwell was an important adjunct 
to the business office. This office 
equipment catalogue of 50 years 
ago displayed some 30 pages of ink- 
wells—plain, fancy, and fantastic. 


equipment. Or of Willis V. Dick, 
inventor of the safe-cabinet. Or of 
W. L. Bundy, whose brain conceived 
the first key time recorder for em- 
ployee clocks. Joseph 8S. Duncan 
fathered the Addressograph. Its 
present companion-product, the Mul- 
tigraph, came from the mind of 
Harry C. Gammeter. We duplicate 
charts, bulletins, and a multitude of 
office forms with economy and speed 
because A. B. Dick visualized and 
created the mimeograph. There’s a 
story of imagination, practical ap- 
plication, perseverance—even of ro- 
mance—in the formative, early days 
of every machine and product which 
is now an integral part of our daily 
business life. 

For example, there are several 
names that shine out in the fountain 
pen industry: Conklin—the self- 
filling pen; Sheaffer—the over-size 
lever-compressor pen; Parker—the 
plunger-compressor, artistically col- 
ored pen; Keeran—the standard- 
size propelling pencil. Then, there 
was Joseph J. Schermack who has 
made it possible to stamp our letters 
mechanically. And Alvah Bushnell, 
who gave us expanding envelopes, 


wallets, document containers, and 
similar products of tough fiber 
stock. 


And so the list could go on almost 
indefinitely, naming the men whose 
minds saw beyond the physical 
limitations of their Todays, record- 
ing the steps of experimentation, 
ereation, and organization by which 
they brought into practical being 
a more efficient Tomorrow for our 
benefit. Check writers and protec- 
tors, office communicating systems, 
dating and numbering devices, coin 
changers, envelope sealers and open- 
ers, seales, pencil sharpeners—even 
the lowly paper clip had its begin- 
nings in the mind of a man. 
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Indexed Form Register | 


Gives 100% Control 


In Our Purchasing Department 


This record is simple and effective and is 
adaptable to both large and small banks. 


By GEORGE A. BRUCE 


Purchasing Agent, The San Francisco Bank, 
San Francisco, California 


The “Register of Forms” by which a complete record is kept of all forms used in 
the bank. The irregular, triangle marks (in red pencil on the original) indicate 
the cross indexing of the particular forms in other sections of the register. 
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The‘‘ Register of Forms’”’ 
now used in The San- 









MONTHLY 


RESEARCH Francisco Bank has a 


number of practical fea- 
tures. This register acts 
as a control of forms used in all 
operating departments. It not only 
lists the forms in numerical order, 
but also contains a comprehensive 
eross index for quick reference. Both 
the numerical listing and the cross 
index are contained in a single loose- 
leaf volume, which is conveniently 
used by the purchasing agent for his 
reference in purchasing and stock- 
keeping, and particularly in check- 
ing up on obsolete forms. 

The numerical and cross index 
listings are made on sheets measur- 
ing 11 by 81% inches. In the numeri- 
eal register each form is briefly de- 
scribed, and its number noted in the 
column at the left. In addition, the 
letters under which the respective 
form is indexed in the cross index 
section of the volume are indicated 
in the numerical listing. This is 
done by means of triangular red 
marks placed underneath the letters. 

Thus, in listing for number S-l, 
‘‘Order to Transfer Balance of Ac- 
count’’, the triangular red marks 
are made directly beneath the O in 
‘*Order’’, and the T in ‘‘Transfer’’, 
to indicate that the form has been 
cross indexed under these two let- 
ters. Likewise, in form number S-16, 
‘* Affidavit As to Lost Pass Book’’, 
the red check marks have been 
placed under the first letters in 
‘* Affidavit’? and ‘‘Lost’’, as indi- 
eating where the respective form has 
been cross indexed. In some cases 
one form may be cross indexed three 
or more times, and these are always 
designated in the numerical register. 

The use of these triangular red 
marks not only facilitate the index- 
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The “Obsolete 
Forms Register”, 
with check marks 
indicating elimina- 
tion of each form, 
when declared ob- 
solete, from stock 
room, sample book, 
register, and index. 
Superimposed is a 
view of the author, 
consulting a page 
of the “Register of 
Forms.” 





NOTE— 
Additional ideas 
for saving bank 

purchasing 
officers’ time and 
money will be 

found on Page 96. 


ing of the forms, but act as a guide 
when it becomes necessary to elimi- 
nate them from the index. This is 
very important in view of the mul- 
tiple listing in the cross index. 
Otherwise, there would always be 
the possibility of neglecting to re- 
move one or more of the index list- 
ings, thereby creating confusion. 
The use of the red check marks in 
the register removes this possibility. 

In conjunction with the ‘‘Regis- 
ter of Forms’’, the bank uses a regis- 
ter of obsolete forms. On this sheet, 
which is of the same size as the form 
register, the name of each form de- 
clared obsolete is noted exactly as 
on the register—the full descriptive 
title, the form number, and the tri- 
angular red marks pointing to the 
cross index classifications. The date 
each form has been declared obsolete 
is noted in the first column on this 
sheet. As forms are declared ob- 
solete, a record of each form is made 
in this register in order that each 
operation in eliminating the form 
from the records may be done in a 
systematic way. 

Four operations are necessary. 
First, the obsolete form is removed 
from the stock room and destroyed. 
Second, the sample of the obsolete 
form is removed from the sample 
book kept in the purchasing office, 
and then filed in a transfer binder. 
Third, the record of the form in the 
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form register is ruled out in red ink. 
Finally, the record of the form 
wherever it may appear in the index 
is ruled out. 

As each of these four operations 
is completed, a check mark is made 
in the respective column on the 
register of obsolete forms. These 
four columns are headed with ab- 
breviations for ‘‘Stock Room’’, 


How The System Works 


1 The numerical register de- 
scribes each form and indicates 
cross indexing with red triangles. 


2 The register of obsolete 
forms gives full descriptive title, 
form number, triangular cross 
index marks, and date declared 
obsolete. 





3 The four steps in eliminat- 
ing the form are checked in the 
obsolete register. 


4 Form numbers consist of 
prefix letters (designating the 
department) and consecutive nu- 
merals, 


5 Each form is given a de- 
scriptive name and the cross in- 
dexing is made as extensive as 
possible. 
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FORMS DECLARED OBSOLETE 


DATE |FORM NO 


b J 


‘*Sample Book’’, ‘‘ Register’’, 
**Index’’. 

The form number consists of pre- 
fix letters, which designate the de- 
partment, and consecutive numerals. 
Thus, LD refers to loan department : 
S, savings; TR, trust; E, exchange; 
and SD, safe deposit. Those forms 
used in more than one department, 
such as waiting tags, are indicated 
by M, meaning miscellaneous. 

When a new form is printed it is 
always given the next number in the 
form register. As the sole purpose 
of the form number is to identify 
the form, it is made as simple as 
possible. It is customary, when two 
forms are related, to use letters fol- 
lowing the form number. This prac- 
tice has been eliminated in The San 
Francisco Bank, for the purpose of 
simplification. Nor is it considered 
necessary in this bank that two 
forms of a similar character bear 
consecutive numbers. The form in- 
dex properly takes care of that. 

In the form index, each form is 
indexed according to the designation 
in the register of forms. Experience 
has shown that cross indexing should 
be used extensively, and care should 
be used in giving names to forms 
which will indicate the real purpose 
of the form. The names appearing 
at the top of forms need not always 
be used in the register and index, 
as they are not always well chosen. 
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Single Posting Loan Records 
Reduces Labor 


By R. H. BRUNKHORST 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


A single posting record system and simplified auditor-control enabled 
the operating departments to handle an increased loan business. 








A change in our system 
of posting loan records 
has resulted in the fol- 
\ lowing improvements: 

1 It saves duplication 
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MONTHLY 
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REPORT 


of effort. 

2 It renders better permanent rec- 
ords. 

3 It eliminates ordinary human 
errors. 

Before taking up in detail the 


COLLATERAL LOAN 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


handling of a loan under our new 
method of machine posting, you 
should see the following picture: 
visualize a draft cage where all 
tickets in connection with loans and 
discounts, all cash, and all checks 
are put through. Next to it is the 
loans and discounts cage, where 
transactions are handled and all 
records are kept, including those 
covering collateral. Alongside the 
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record forms 
used—in ad- 
dition to those 
on the next 
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page—if the 
loan is of the 
collateral 


type. 


latter is the collateral cage, in which 
all collateral is under the dual con- 
trol of custodians. 

A customer ordinarily goes to a 
member of his loan group, and after 
satisfactory negotiation and ap- 
proval, is given an authorization 
which he takes to the loans and dis- 
eccunts cage, where the necessary 
papers are drawn and signed, col- 
lateral deposited, if any, and dis- 
position of the proceeds determined. 
After the officer has initialed the 
note, the transaction is put through. 

Tickets are then made by the tel- 
ler, the proper classification of loans 
is debited, discount, if any, is 
credited to ‘‘Interest collected but 
not earned’’, which is just another 
name for unearned discount, and 
the balance is credited to the ac- 
count of the borrower or paid to 
him by ecashier’s check. All tickets 
are put through by the draft teller 
who has issued the check if one was 
necessary. 

The note and collateral, if any, 
are then handed to a bookkeeping 
machine operator, who is able to 
type the following records in one 
operation by using special forms 
and earbon’ paper: 

1 A ledger sheet, using a separate 
form for secured and unsecured, and 
a different color for regulation ‘‘U”’ 
loans. 

2 A maturity notice, to be mailed 
to the borrower before maturity. 

3 A teller’s maturity record, to 
be filed under the due date and to 
be used as a credit ticket when pay- 
ment is received. 
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Above—a greatly reduced repro- 
duction of the Journal and Note 
Register, the original measuring 27 
inches across. Right—Report of 
Loan Transactions; Ledger (collat- 
eral form); Maturity Notice; and 
Teller’s Maturity Record. 


4 A copy for the central files, 
where a record is kept of business 
done in any department. 

5 A journal and note register, a 
record of note and detail of disposi- 
tion. This record is written by way 
of what is known as a ditto carbon, 
and ditto copies of the note detail 
are given daily to all members of 
loan groups, so that they may be 
familiar with the type of loans 
made and the rates quoted. 

These are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

If the loan is of the collateral 
classification, the bookkeeper next 
makes up the following, also in one 
procedure : 

A collateral record. 

A eustomer’s receipt. 

The auditor’s record. 

An inter-teller receipt, signed 
by the custodians. 

The collateral record shows: Name 
and address of customer; amount of 
loan; coupon instructions; date of 
entry; numbers and description of 
documents; amount; delivery and 
interest dates; column for auditor’s 
initial ; where listed; quotation; and 
market value. 

The interest dates are arranged 


rm CO DD 
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so that the necessary information is 
easily obtained. The delivery date 
is stamped right over the interest 
information. Market values are put 
in with pencil, so that they may be 
changed with fluctuations and elimi- 
nated with collateral movements. 

The next form filled in is one 
under the name of the collateral, 
so that they may know the amounts 
of any kind of security pledged and 
make the loans affected by radical 
market fluctuation easy to locate. 

Since the records are now com- 
plete, the collateral is turned over 
to two eustedians having dual con- 
trol, who sign the inter-teller receipt 
already mentioned and file the secu- 
rities in trucks equipped with two 
locks. We use custodian control, 
eliminate cash in the loans and dis- 
counts cage, and put the tickets 
through another teller on the theory 
that while cash, securities, and rec- 
ords are necessary for successful 
manipulation, separating custody 
from records helps avoid infidelity 
by making collusion difficult. 

The notes must now be initialed 
by three other officers: an assistant 
to the executive head of the banking 
division, an officer of the credit de- 





partment, and the chairman or vice 
chairman of the loan division. 

The next morning a member of 
the auditing department stops in 
the loans and discounts cage and 
does the following: 

1 Sees that all notes have been 
initialed according to rules. (Some 
auditors verify the work of the loan- 
ing officers and even check the credit 
standing of the borrower. We have 
full confidence in our loaning officers 
and check nothing other than what 
is necessary to comply with the rules 
laid down by the board of directors. ) 

2 Verifies loan totals, sees that 
they are properly classified, and 
cheeks into control figures. 

3 Cheeks discount for accuracy 
and into control figures. 

4 Investigates to see that all col- 
lateral received has been turned 
over to the custodians. (We describe 
collateral on notes wherever pos- 
ible.) 

5 Checks note payments into con- 
trol figures. 

6 Verifies interest on paid notes 
and checks into control figures. 

The representatives from the 
auditing department next checks the 


(Continued on page 102) 





Seven Steps In Loan Record Control 


1 From the note and collateral, 
a bookkeeper types (simultane- 
ously) ledger sheet, maturity no- 
tice, teller’s maturity record, cen- 
tral files copy, and a journal and 
note register. 


2 If it is a collateral loan, he 
also prepares (in one operation) 
collateral record, customer’s re- 
ceipt, auditor’s record, and inter- 


teller receipt. 


3 Collateral is turned over to 
two custodians, who exercise dual 
control. 

4 Notes are initialed by (1) 
an assistant to the executive head 
of the banking division, (2) a 
credit officer, and (3) the chair- 
man or vice chairman of the loan 
division. 
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5 An auditor next verifies 
notes for initialing, totals, dis- 
counts, collateral, payments, and 
interest, 

6 He also checks the custo- 
dians for collateral receipts and 
delivery of collateral. 


7 The auditing department 
also maintains a monthly check 
on all notes and collateral. 
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The Deposit Activity 


In Bank Operation 


By G. W. ALLAN 


Mr. Allan concludes in this issue his discussion of operation 
theory and practice, as developed by him as manager of opera- 
tions and personnel of the Fifth-Third Union Trust of Cincinnati. 


the anatomy of the bank di- 
vides itself into two major 
divisions : 

1—The Deposit Activity. 

2—The Conversion of Funds Ac- 
tivity. 

The other divisions rendering spe- 
cial services are of course: 

1—The Trust Activity : Corporate ; 
Court; Personal; Escrow; Safekeep- 
ing, and so on. 

2—The Safe Deposit Activity. 

Also Bond, Travel, and Foreign 

Departments. 
(Note: The Comptroller’s or Oper- 
ating Head’s Department will not 
be discussed, inasmuch as this dis- 
cussion is principally from that 
viewpoint. ) 

The accompanying diagram sets 
forth the anatomy of the Deposit 
Activity from the operating and 
work flow standpoint. 

The day’s work originates from 
three principal sources: 

a—The Mail; b—The Tellers (in- 


\ A FUNCTIONING organism 


eluding branches) ; e—The In Clear- 
ing. 

As emphasized in the previous dis- 
cussion on ‘‘work flow’’, the work 
fluctuates from day to day as to 
volume and time of arrival. The 
elementary problem is to handle all 
items so that those on ourselves are 
paid or returned within the same 
time limit each day, and that other 
items are cleared or in the out mails 
for collection on scheduled time, re- 
gardless of time or volume fluctua- 
tion. This work becomes a game of 
wits, agility, and resourcefulness 
that provides a source of increasing 
interest to those occupied in it, and 
it is our policy to make the distribu- 
tion and proof department, where 
this game is played daily, the train- 
ing ground of those who later move 
through the bank into the various 
other fields of work. The training 
in accuracy, the coordination of 
hand, eye and mind, and the team 
work with others in the same de- 
partment and with those in other 





Factors In Handling Deposits Efficiently 


1 Mail is sorted as fast as re- 
ceived and cash letters are made 
up into blocks, 


2 The block number is stamped 
on the face of the check simul- 
taneously with the endorsement 
on the reverse. 


3 Blocks are sorted, run, bal- 
anced, and distributed. 


4 All deposits of under 15 


items are run on a totaling ma- 
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chine, combining some 700 items 
into a block. 


5 Block sheets are recapped 
to balance the proof department 
with all other departments. The 
same machine recaps the individ- 
ual bookkeeping department. 


6 Centralization of branches 
can be accomplished without dis- 
rupting main office operation rou- 
tine—and will effect economies 
in both personnel and equipment. 


departments is of the utmost value. 
We have more genuine enthusiasm 
for the bank generated here than 
anywhere else. The elements are 
simple but important, as the game 
is won or lost each day, in contrast 
to the long periods of time required 
for the results to show in other ac- 
tivities, such as loans, investments, 
in fact every other operating funce- 
tion where the degree of participa- 
tion of the individual is not so ap- 
parent. 

Some banks keep a record of items 
handled and errors for each individ- 
ual and reward good scores by extra 
days of vacation to be taken when 
desired. It produces good results. 

The Incoming Mail is the initial 
point of attack. In our bank our 
heaviest mail is in by 7:00 in the 
morning, and nothing of importance 
is received after 10:00. We make 
trips at 15 minute intervals to the 
post office from 7:00 to 10:00, and 
as fast as the mail is received it is 
opened, stamped and sorted to de- 
partments. (Most mail is simply 
addressed to the bank). The cash 
letters are moved to a table where 
the blocks or batches are made up. 
The work then progresses as follows: 

1—The names of the depositors 
are listed on the block sheets. 

2—The whole block goes through 
the endorsing machine, including 
eash letters, deposit slips, checks 
and the block sheet itself. 

3—The endorsing stamp is a 
composite imprint for both clearing 
and all other checks. 

4—The block number stamp is set 
and advanced for each block, and 
prints on the face of the check or 
item, at the same time the endorse- 
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ment goes on the reverse. This ties 
every item to the block sheet which 
has the names of the depositors 
listed, and makes it easy for any 
future reference, as we list the block 
numbers only as to depositor on the 
outgoing transit letters. 

The blocks are then sorted ac- 
cording to the transit sets, the in- 
dividual books, the branches and 
other miscellaneous divisions, run, 
balanced and distributed. There is 
at least one good machine on the 
market which at the same, time sorts 
and proves cash letters and deposits, 
doing away with the pestiferous 
handling and rehandling of the 
items under the block system. I 
fully believe that others will enter 
the field to simplify and speed up 
this work. 

One thing that we do, and some 
others have done, is to separate all 
deposits having less than 15 items 
and proof run them by deposit on 
a ‘‘T’’ total machine, getting a 
grand total of a bunch of some 700 
items and then make one block and 
sort of the aggregate. This speeds 
the work in spite of the fact that 
the items are run twice, because 
most errors of listing and addition 
are found on the smaller deposits, 
and it eliminates the large amount 
of cross checking which holds up 
the work in an exasperating way at 
the busiest time of the day. It also 
sends such deposits to the bookkeep- 
ing department more quickly for 
reference in connection with the 
doubtful accounts. 

We do the recapping of block 
sheets to balance the proof depart- 
ment with all other departments on 
a machine which carries 27 totals. 
This can be done from time to time 
during the day. The totals accumu- 
late and produce the final figures to 
balance the department soon after 
the last block has been run. We also 
use this machine to recap the day’s 
work of the individual bookkeeping 
department. 

To banks operating branches, at- 
tention is now being focused on the 
possibilities of the centralization 
idea. This is an intriguing idea due 
to the fact that probably 85% of 
the items on the individual books 
handled by the branches originate 
from the main office as ‘‘In Clear- 
ings’’. On the face of it, it would 
seem logical to bring the other 15% 
to the main office at convenient inter- 


Leveling Peak Loads and 


Evening Work Flow 
Speeding Delivery 


Out-Of-Town Items to 


Branches and 
Other 


TRANSIT DEPT. 


Out Letters 
Federal Reserve 
Other Reserve Banks 


vals, rather than to cope with the 
daily problem of transmitting the 
85% to the various branches in time 
for them to be handled and returns 
made within the time limits. 

Some banks I have visited have 
as of one date centralized all their 
branches and struggled through the 
difficulties, few of which could be 
entirely anticipated. On the other 
hand, one banker who centralized 
and brought in branches one at a 
time, told me it was like cutting off 
a dog’s tail an inch at a time and 
having a continual sore spot. In 
1936, The Fifth-Third centralized its 
first branch and has been making it 
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the ‘‘ guinea pig’’. 

The activity of the 800 commer- 
cial accounts was absorbed without 
any strain on main office operation. 
With no increase of help at the main 
office, there was a saving of three 
people at the branch and the post- 
ing equipment. But the saturation 
point has been reached and the next 
two that are centralized will require 
an addition to the Main Office per- 
sonnel by possibly four and one 
posting machine. This will be off- 
set, however, by a probable saving of 
five clerks and three posting ma- 
chines at the branches. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Operating Capacity Doubled 


When We Modernized 


Our Bank Room 


The “irresistible force and immovable body” prob- 
lem had nothing on the America Trust’s problem 
of doubling operating facilities without increasing 


floor space. 


How they succeeded—and also in- 


creased efficiency —makes a most interesting story. 





4 The modernization of the 
' banking floor in the 
main office of the Ameri- 
ean Trust Company pre- 
sented no simple prob- 
lem. Owing to the closing of one of 
the most active branches and trans- 
ferring its accounts to the main 
office, it was necessary to increase 
the facilities to take care of a 100% 
increase in deposit transactions and 
other business. This had to be done 
without adding a foot of space on 
the banking floor and without mak- 
ing expensive structural changes. 

While business went on as usual, 
the banking floor, in a building more 
than a quarter of a century old, was 
transformed into a 1937 model— 
without, however, discarding the old 
fixtures, merely improving them to 
meet new needs. Commercial teller 
units were increased 20%, savings 
teller units 100%. The available 
space in each teller unit was in- 
creased 50%. The lobby was widened 
so as to accommodate the increase 
in customers. Yet all this was done 
without actually enlarging the bank- 
ing floor. 

From the standpoint of efficient 
operation, a number of improve- 
ments were made, such as the elimi- 
nation of noise on the banking floor 
and better illumination in the lobby 
as well as in the teller units. It is 
interesting to note that the 35% in- 
crease in illumination was effected, 
not by installing costly lighting fix- 
tures, but by removing needless ob- 
structions from the teller units, such 
as the old style high cages formerly 
used, which obscured much of the 
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daylight from the dome in the eeil- 
ing, and by surfacing walls and ceil- 
ing with a paint mixture ideally 
suited for light reflection. 

The teller units are now laid out 
on the principle of a low, continuous 





By A. H. HERRMANN 


Construction Supt., American Trust Co., 
San Francisco, California 





counter, instead of the former 
eublicles with high cages and parti- 
tions. This has not only improved 
the appearance of the banking room 
floor but has made contact between 
tellers and the public more intimate 
and service more efficient. This ar- 
rangement is more in line with 
modern banking practice, and has 
already proven so satisfactory that 


we plan to repeat it in other 
branches of the system. 
The story of this interesting 


modernization project is graphically 
illustrated in the accompanying set 
of three photgraphs of the banking 
floor, taken at various times during 
the past 33 years. Fortunately, these 
photographs were all taken from the 
same angle of view, so that compari- 
sons can be made. 

The first photograph, which shows 
the arrangement of teller’s cages 
and offices on the floor more than 
30 years ago, was taken shortly after 
the San Francisco Fire in 1906. The 
teller units were then arranged in 
the form of a ‘‘U’’, or hollow square 
facing the entrance, with the offices, 
working space, and vaults in the 


rear. These were reached by aisles 
arranged against the walls. It corre- 
sponded with the best practice at 
that time. 

In later years. the floor layout 
was changed, as is shown in the 
second photograph, taken in 1921. 
The layout was changed, to corre- 
spond to the accepted practice at 
that time. That is, the teller units 
and offices were arranged at the 
sides, with an aisle in the center. 
The same mahogany fixtures and 
marble bases were employed, merely 
being transposed to the new posi- 
tions along the side walls. At that 
time one important structural change 
was made, the vaults directly in 
back of the teller units being re- 
moved. This opened a passageway 
which led directly to the offices in 
the rear, then used for the trust. 
real estate, bond, collection, and 
foreign departments. This was an 
important improvement, as it made 
the latter departments more acces- 
sible to customers and improved the 
appearance of the floor. 

This same general layout was fol- 
lowed when the floor was modern- 
ized in the summer of 1936. The 





Results From 
Bank Modernization 


1 Commercial teller units were 


increased 20%. 


2 Savings teller units were in- 


creased 100%. 


3 Space in each unit was in- 
creased 50%. 


4 The lobby was widened to 
accommodate more customers. 


5 Illumination was increased 


35%. 


6 Lobby desks were increased 
from two to four. 


7 Noise was eliminated by 
moving bookkeepers to another 
floor. 
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A bank room 1936 
grows up 1921 


1906 


third photograph shows the floor as 
it looks now. It will be observed 
that the layout has not been changed 
perceptibly, yet the floor seems to 
have undergone a complete change 
since the removal of the old type of 
teller eages and the substitution of 
a low, continuous counter. This was 
accomplished simply by removing 
the cages, leaving the base and 
counter, and in- 
stalling a new 
sereen to a height 
of five feet, which 
has thus far prov- 
ed the better for 
this purpose. In- 
stead of high cages 
and barred grilles, 
low glass gates are 
now used for tel- 
ler wickets, with 
screens mounted 
on the counter. 
This affords am- 
ple safety and im- 
proved visibility 
on either side of 
the counter. 

The space be- 
hind the sereens 
is used by tellers 
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for currency and 
the necessary 
equipment. A 
safeguard has 
been introduced in 
the form of a con- 
tinuous canopy 
trough reflector 
built inside of the 
screen. This serves 
two purposes. 
First of all it af- 
fords additional 
direct counter 
lighting for the 
teller units. The 
trough, which pro- 
jects inward, acts 
as a safeguard 
against theft, 
making it difficult 
for a person standing outside of the 
counter to reach inside. Also, it pre- 
cludes a view of currency and other 
items within, heretofore plainly visi- 
ble. 

First of all, in modernizing the 
floor along present lines, it was nec- 
essary to widen the aisle in order to 
accommodate an increase in cus- 
tomer traffic. This was accomplished 
simply by setting one of the con- 
tinuous counters back three feet. 
With the widening of the aisle, it 
was possible to increase the number 
of lobby check desks from two to 
four, and this was done without 
overcrowding the area. 

In order to increase the number 
of teller units on the floor to meet 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Insurance Protection For Loans 


/ 12. Ice Cream Manufacturer 


A progress report of a research study being made on the 
subject of ‘‘What is adequate insurance for credit protection?” 


There are ice cream fac- 
tories located in all parts 
of the country, and in 
towns of almost every 
size, so this is a business 
of interest to every bank. There 
are, of course, factories of various 
sizes, and in looking over the list 
of 43 types of insurance given in 
the panels herewith, it must be re- 
membered that not all of these ap- 
ply to every factory. The complete 
list is given so that a bank officer 
will be reminded to check into every 
one, in order to be sure that all the 
hazards of the factory to which he 
is lending money, have been properly 
covered. 

In this research study, it is as- 
sumed of course that the credit is 
passed on in the regular way. The 
matter of insurance is not impor- 
tant until after it has been decided 
to make the loan. The loan is based, 
of course, upon the ability which the 
bank’s officers believe the borrower 
has, to make the necessary profits 
in order that he may have the money 
to pay the loan when he says he will. 

Insurance has nothing to do with 
that kind of decision. Insurance is 
a secondary protection—a protec- 
tion against a loss to the bank, 
which might result from an unfore- 
seen happening that would prevent 
the borrower from earning his regu- 
iar profits. With the proper insur- 
ance, such a happening need not 
mean a loss to the bank, for the 
money received from the insurance 
company would provide the bor- 
rower with the funds to pay his loan. 

As a rule, the insurance policies 
are made payable to the business 
and not to the bank, although there 
might be some cases in which the 
bank would feel safer if certain 
policies were assigned to the bank 
for the duration of the loan. This 
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is, of course, a matter of personal 
arrangement according to conditions. 


Most ice cream factories operate 
trucks and automobiles, and in do- 
ing so place themselves in a posi- 
tion of possible liability for prop- 
erty damage and personal accident 
claims, as well as death claims. In 
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Insurance Authority, Hartford, Connecticut 





some eases it might not be necessary 
for a factory to carry all the differ- 
ent kinds of automobile and truck 
insurance mentioned in the table, 
and in the same way, judgment must 
be passed on each of the other types. 


It is suggested, therefore, that a 
qualified insurance salesman or in- 
surance analyst be employed to 
make an insurance survey. This 
will cost the bank nothing and 
usually will cost the borrower no- 
thing. The insurance man does the 
work of determining all the hazards 
to which the business is subject. 
This not only saves the bank the 
time involved in making a survey, 
but it provides the bank with an 
expert insurance anlayst who is less 
likely to overlook something than 
one who is not so experienced. 


With such an insurance survey in 
hand, comparisons can be made be- 
tween the recommendations of the 
survey, and the list of insurable 
hazards herewith. 

At least three of the automobile 
policies are always necessary if 
automobiles are owned. Those are 
the automobile fire and theft, the 
automobile property damage, and 
the automobile public liability. These 
hazards are always present in the 


operation of any automobile. The 
fourth one, automobile non-owner- 
ship, is necessary only when the busi- 
ness allows certain employees to use 
their own cars in conducting the 
work of the ice cream factory. 

If the automobiles of others are 
hired for the use of the factory, even 
temporarily, the hired car public 
liability and property insurance 
policy should be purchased, be- 
cause the factory will be held just 
as much liable for any accident to 
this ear as if the car were its own. 

The types of policies just men- 
tioned apply to both private auto- 
mobiles, light delivery automobiles, 
and heavy trucks, but if a trailer 
is used, then trailer public liability 
and property damage insurance must 
be maintained. It is usually wise 
also to have some truck cargo insur- 
ance, because the value of a truck 
load of ice cream is enough to war- 
rant this expense for protection. 

If any hauling is done with teams. 
then teams property damage and 
teams public liability insurance need 
to be carried. 

For the further protection of 


goods in transit, while not in the- 


insured truck of the factory, trans- 
portation insurance is available. 
This covers accidents to goods in 
transit, or loss by theft while in 
transit, no matter what the convey- 
ance may be. The conveyance, how- 
ever, must be a public carrier, and 
not the manufacturer’s own con- 
veyance. 

It is not often that fire insurance 
on a factory is overlooked, but some- 
times the insurance covers only the 
building and not the machinery. 
There are valuable machines in an 
ice cream factory, and these cer- 
tainly ought to be protected, because 
in the case of a disastrous fire, the 
machinery would be destroyed. 
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over 
70% of all 
installations 
are in small 





community 


banks 


“can highly recommend 
it to anyone who its still 
using the old methods’ 


» 


HAT can the bank of moderate size ex- 
ect from a Recordak installation? Hun- 
dreds of tell of all sizes tell you from their own 
experience. Recordak, they say, provides complete 
records, protects against alterations and forgeries, 
supplies film records of customers’ checks (a service 
greatly appreciated by depositors) —and, in addition, 
shows substantial savings ...as much as 45% net on 
per item costs, as much as 50% in supplies, as much as 
90% in storage space. Write for the free booklet, 
“Cornerstone,” a collection of actual letters from 
more than fifty banks, large and small, describing 
their experience with Recordak. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Recordak . 
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Protection Given An Ice Cream Factory By 
Each Type Of Insurance 








Name of Insurance 


Automobile fire and 


theft 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile property 
damage 


Automobile public 
liability 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business interruption 
due to loss of 
outside power 


Business life 


Consequential loss 
from fire 


Contractual liability 


Elevator liability 
with property 
damage endorsement 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire, 
property damage, 

and use and occupancy 
policies) 


Fidelity bonds 
Fire insurance on 
building and 
machinery 


Fire (reporting 
cover on contents) 


Forgery bonds 


Group accident 


Group life 

Hired car public 
liability and prop- 
erty damage 
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Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Damage caused by fire or the loss by theft, of the named 
| and described automobile of the insured. 








Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by the auto of an employee used in the 
service of the insured. 





Damage to the property of others caused by the auto- 
mobile of the insured. 








Injury or death caused by the automobile of the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are 
paid to the business (rather than to the insured or a per- 
sonal beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, 
or for death. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the 
insured is reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed 
charges thus lost). 





The inability to get needed power furnished by a power 
plant which is inoperative because of fire damage. 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, 
rather than to a personal beneficiary. 





A burning of property other than that insured, which 
results in damage to the insured property. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would 
otherwise not be held liable. 





The insured being held liable for injury or death of any 
person not employed by the insured when such injury or 
death is held to have been caused by the named and 
described elevator; or damage to property not owned 
by the insured. 








Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft 
property damage, and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a build- 
ing, the quantity and value of which is reported as it 
fluctuates each month. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, 
notes or other documents in an attempt to obtain money 
or other property illegally. 


An accident suffered by any employee in a group of 50 
or more in one concern. (Certain amounts are paid for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death.) 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the beneficiary 
of any employee who dies. The policy includes 50 or 
more in one concern. No medical examination is required. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by an automobile or truck hired for the use 
of the insured, but not owned by him. 


In addition to that, there should 
be a policy, the proceeds from which 
would pay for the raw materials 
and the finished products stored in 
the building at the time of the fire. 
This is what is known as a reporting 
cover on contents. The word “‘ 
porting’’ refers to the fact that the 
insured must report from month to 
month the quantity of the insured 
goods on hand. The cost of the 
policy is based on the actual quan- 
tity of goods protected. 

Because of the fact that a fire 
insurance policy is cancelled when 
a fire occurs, and does not apply to 
the building or the insured property 
if another fire occurs afterwards, 
there may be a loss of an unearned 
premium, for the policy does not 
provide for a refunding of the pre- 
mium that was paid for the period 
between the time the fire occurred, 
and the policy expiration date. For 
that reason, on large policies it is 
worthwhile to buy unearned pre- 
mium insurance. This _ insures 
against the loss of such a premium, 
following a fire. 

Because of an increased knowl- 
edge on the part of the general pub- 
lic, of the public liability laws, which 
has been brought about by the many 
automobile accidents, there is more 
danger today than ever before of the 
business being sued for damages be- 
cause of personal injury or death, 
to someone not in the employ of the 
business. 

The public liability insurance, 
which should by all means be ear- 
ried on every conveyance used by 
the manufacturer, needs to be sup- 
plemented by some other policies 
such as the following: Contractual 
liability places the obligation upon 
the insurance company, to pay losses 
resulting from hazards assumed by 
the insured, for which he would not 
otherwise be held liable. 

For example, an ice cream manu- 
facturer might assume a liability by 
getting permission from the city to 
use a part of the sidewalk in front 
of his plant. Then he may contract 
to hold harmless the city or certain 
individuals in return for the use of 
an alley or a street, or certain 
property. This is a contractual lia- 
bility, which might mean a loss large 
enough to ruin the business, if it 
were not protected by insurance. 

If there is an elevator—either a 
sidewalk elevator, freight elevator, 
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A typical freezing room, with a 
battery of freezers in action. 


Galloway phote 


or passenger elevator—used by the 
borrower, his liability for personal 
injury and death is very real, and 
certainly should have insurance pro- 
viding for the insurance company 
paying losses resulting from such 
accidents. 

Another hazard may arise from 
visitors in the plant, or from an 
innocent bystander being injured by 
an object falling from the second 
story of the plant. These hazards 
are not included in the liability 
policies already mentioned, and so 
another type, called manufacturer’s 
public liability, is usually necessary. 

It agrees that the insurance com- 
pany will pay losses resulting from 
the injury or death of anyone not 
in the employ of the insured, for 
which the insured is held liable. 
This includes not only the amount 
awarded to the injured, or to the 
beneficiary of the one killed, but 
includes the expense of defense and 
legal and first aid costs. Thus, with 
such a policy, the insured has no 
expense at all when a liability situa- 
tion arises. 

In any food business, products 
liability is highly important. An 
insurance policy may be had, which 
will pay losses arising from claims 
for illness or death, alleged to result 
from products such as food and 
drink manufactured or sold by the 
insured. Here again the insurance 


Che 


Cleveland 


Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1936 








ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government obligations, direct 
and fully guaranteed . 5 ay 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds _ beeen 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, less Reserves 


Loans, Discounts and Adianaen aes Rinsocee 

Banking Premises . ; 

Other Real Estate, less in. ; 

Interest and sean omnes and Other 
Resources . 

Customers’ Liability on pean aad 
Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank 

Total . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes . $15,000,000.00 


(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities) 
Capital Stock . 13,800,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits ‘ 3,191,535.03 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


DEPOSITS 
Demand $154,833,242.42 
Time . 165,273,359.54 
Estates Trust Depatt- 
ment (Preferred) 17,072,386.53 


Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment (Preferred) . ; 6,837,966.10 


Other Liabilities . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit —— 
for Customers . Da POL Aart 


Total . 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


$ 111,080,589.00 


91,454,733.87 


13,412,188.87 
142,807,763.19 
5,832,128.45 
12,522,577.41 


2,669,086.28 
291,262.90 





$380,070,329.97 


$ 31,991,535.03 
600,000.00 
1,599,406.01 


$344,016,954.59 
1,571,171.44 


291,262.90 


$380,070,329.97 


MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Protection Given An Ice Cream Factory By 
Each Type Of Insurance 


Name of Insurance 


Inside robbery 


License and 
permit bonds 


Manufacturers 
property damage 


Manufacturers 
public liability 


Messenger robbery 


Neon sign 


Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident 
insurance (of owner 


or partners) 


Personal life insurance 
(of owner or partners) 


Plate glass 


Products liability 


Riot and civil 
commotion 


Safe burglary 


Side track fire 
liability 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 
Teams property 
damage 

Teams public 
liability 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Unearned premium 


Water damage 


Workmen’s 
compensation 


Possession being forcibly taken of personal property 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


inside a home or place of business. 


Infringement of a license or of a permit issued to the 


insured. 


Damage to the property of others caused by the burning 


out of an electric unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, 
engine, boiler, or turbine. 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the 


insured, for which he is liable, (including defense, and 
pay ment of all legal and first aid expense). 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or 


goods (or an attempt to take) during certain hours, while 
in the custody of an employee outside the premises of 
the insured. 


Damage to or destruction of a neon sign (described and 


located) caused by certain named hazards. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an em- 
ployee who is distributing wages. 





An accident resulting in bodily injury, death, dismember- 
ment, or loss of eyesight of the insured (stated amounts 
paid in the event of each occurrence). 


Pays a named person (beneficiary) a certain sum of money 


at the time of the death of the insured. 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 


described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made.) 


Claims for illness or death alleged to result from products 


such as food and drink manufactured or sold by the 
insured. 


The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more 


persons which terrorize the public and damage property. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage by fire for which the existence of a railroad side- 
track serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 
system or from the collapse of a tank which is a part of 
a sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage 


or personal injury occurs. 


Claims for damage to the property of others resulting 


from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 


Claims for bodily injury or death resulting from the 


operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals 
described in the policy. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the prop- 


erty of others arising from the operation of an automobile 
trailer owned or operated for the insured. 


Accidents to goods in transit or loss by theft while in 


transit on public carriers (not including trucks). 


Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck 


owned or hired by the insured. 


A fire insurance policy being cancelled by a five before the 


end of the policy period, with the result that the insured 
will have paid a premium for which he receives no service. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 


leakage, or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
escaping from a systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation 


law requires the employer to pay. 
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company pays the cost of defense 
and litigation. 

Claims of this sort arise from the 
allegation that some foreign matter, 
either mechanical or poisonous, was 
taken into the body of the claimant 
with the products sold by the in- 
sured. There is so much chance for 
false claims of this kind that no 
manufacturer can afford to neglect 
the consideration of possible serious 
losses resulting therefrom. 

If a railroad sidetrack is main- 
tained for the use of the borrower, 
sidetrack fire liability insurance is 
probably necessary. This covers such 
an accident as a car standing on the 
sidetrack catching fire and damaging 
the property of someone other than 
the insured. For such a damage, a 
claim can be brought against the 
insured, because he has a certain 
liability for any damage that results 
from the existence of the sidetrack. 

Two other types of insurance 
should be mentioned, which really 
supplement fire insurance polices. 
One is business interruption insur- 
ance, which places the responsibility 
on the insurance company to pay 
losses resulting from the business be- 
ing inoperative, due to destruction 
or serious damage to the building, 
machinery, or raw product, result- 
ing from fire, tornado, or other in- 
sured hazard. The insured, in such 
a ease, is reimbursed for the net 
profit and loss, and the fixed charges 
which operate while no profit can 
be made. 

Another phase of this type of in- 
surance is known as business inter- 
ruption insurance due to loss of out- 
side power. If power is brought 
from an outside company whose 
power plant is made inoperative be- 
cause of fire damage, the insured 
may have a loss of profits and fixed 
charges during a period while his 
factory cannot operate. These losses 
are paid by the insurance company. 

Then there is a consequential loss 
from fire policy which pays claims 
against the insured, resulting from 
a burning of property other than 
that insured, which in turn results 
in damage to the insured property. 

Many concerns find it wise to 
carry what is known as extended 
coverage endorsement on fire prop- 
erty damage, and use and occupancy 
policies. This extends the hazards 
which may cause the loss, to wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft 
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Filling cans with ice cream 
in an up-to-date factory. 


Galloway photo 


property damage, and oil burner 
smudge. 

Any business is subject to losses 
which result from the dishonesty or 
infidelity either of employees or of 
others. Fidelity bonds place the re- 
sponsibility for the paying of such 
losses upon an insurance company, 
when those losses result from the 
dishonesty of employees or debtors 
of the insured. 

Forgery bonds for losses resulting 
from someone signing the name of 
the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents, in an attempt to obtain 
money or other property illegally. 

As long as the present manage- 
ment of an ice cream factory is 
capable of continuing the manage- 
ment which is now successful, the 
bank may be perfectly safe with the 
loan, but if something happens 
which makes it impossible for the 
personnel—either the manager or 
some of his assistants—to continue 
the operation, then there may be 
considerable doubt as to the con- 
tinued success of the business. 

For that reason, several types of 
business insurance should be carried. 
Business accident insurance pays 
losses resulting from an accident to 
the one insured. Certain amounts 
are paid to the business rather than 
to the insured or a personal bene- 
ficiary, for dismemberment, loss of 
eyesight, or for death. Any one of 




















The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, - 
Pledged — To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Depssits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Anempemmenn, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


- $292,539,675.51 


$321,840,135.24 
9,468,032.31 
33,637,117.13 

550,000.00 365,495,284.68 

“ . 63,796,945.60 

252,244,121.61 

7,119,090.66 

1,821,301.37 

1,650,000.00 


4,015,211.00 
2,197,612.24 
400,735.09 
$991,279,977.76 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, 

Surplus Fund, . 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Discount Collected but not Beened, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 2 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, 

Deposits of Public Funds, 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 





$164,261,450.52 


$30,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
2,89 1,556.94 
690,679.40 
450,000.00 
2,228,815.84 
4,311,523.73 


653,260,211.88 
104,685,142.01 922,206,804.41 
500,597.44 


$991,279,977.76 


MEMBER FEOCERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











these accidents might, of course, 
prevent the business from having 
the benefit of the judgment and 
business activities of the insured. 
In the same way, business life 
insurance pays for the death of an 
official, but pays the amount to the 
business rather than to an individ- 
ual beneficiary. Sometimes in a 
partnership, it may be better to have 
a personal accident or a personal 
life insurance policy made payable 
to the other. partner, rather than 
to the business. In that case, a per- 
sonal accident policy with the other 
partner as beneficiary, or a personal 
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life policy with the other partner as 
beneficiary, are the policies used. 

The employer’s responsibility for 
injuries to workmen, which is due 
to workmen’s compensation laws in 
most states, makes it important (and 
some laws make it obligatory) that 
the business carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policies, so that 
workmen will be sure of compensa- 
tion resulting from an accident. 

In addition to this, some employ- 
ers find it advisable to carry group 
accident insurance and group life 
insurance on employees. Sometimes, 
the employer pays for these policies; 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banks ... 


. - 


United States Government Obli- 
fully 


gations, direct and/or 
guaranteed . . . « « 


Other Securities . . . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts a a 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 
Overdrafts yo oe oe 


Real Estate (21 Branch 
en ee 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
[ee 6 Seo ew. 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 


Bank 


$178,668,855.55 


185,187,639.06 
8,669,591.65 
675,000.00 
57,608,095.89 
7,953,112.40 
6,582.49 


620,326.81 
955,974.54 


2,458,705.01 
$442,803,883.40 


. . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $363,806,183.01 


U.S. Government. .. . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (Paidin) . . 

Common Stock (Paidin) . . 

Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,500,000.00) . 

Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
$1,980,371.87) . « « 


25,892,469.78 


12,720,563.12 
9,752,017.48 
412,171,233.39 


$ 10,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 


7,500,000.00 


4,480,371.87 26,980,371.87 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 5, 


Payable February 1, 1937 ‘ 
Reeserves « + 6 6 (lt 


250,000.00 
938,049.88 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


orCredit . ss « « » 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


2,464,228.26 
$442,803,883.40 


United States Government Securities carried at $29,797,700.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


mM 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


sometimes he merely makes it pos- 
sible for employees to get the benefit 
of the group rate which is much 
lower than the individual rate. 
These policies are issued without 
medical examination, but they must 
be issued to include 50 or more in 
one concern. 

One of the hazards that are always 
present in an ice cream factory is 
that of water damage. A policy 
written to pay losses resulting from 
such damage includes property dam- 
age caused by the accidental dis- 
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charge, leakage or overflow of water, 
steam, or other substance escaping 
from plumbing systems, tanks, heat- 
ing systems, standpipes for fire hose, 
refrigerating systems and the like. 
Sometimes the bursting of the re- 
frigerator system pipes causes a tre- 
mendous loss, and this certainly 
should not be borne by a borrower 
who ought to be protected by insur- 
ance policies. 

This policy, however, does not pro- 
tect against losses due to sprinkler 
leakage. Another policy to pay 


losses resulting from the discharge 
of water or other substance from a 
sprinkler system, or from the col- 
lapse of a tank which is a part of a 
sprinkler system, should be carried. 

The bursting of a steam boiler is 
not covered by either one of these 
previous policies, and so a separate 
steam boiler insurance policy is nec- 
essary if such equipment is used in 
the plant. 

In the same way, a manufacturer’s 
property damage insurance policy 
may be necessary to pay for losses 
resulting from damage to the prop- 
erty of others caused by the burning 
out of an electric unit or the burst- 
ing of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or 
turbine. 

Another type of damage is pro- 
tected against by riot and civil com- 
motion insurance. Such a_ policy 
pays for losses resulting from a 
deliberate and disorderly act of three 
or more persons which terrorizes the 
public and damage property. This 
kind of insurance is particularly im- 
portant in cities and in places where 
labor disturbances may occur. 

But none of these policies protects 
against damage to plate glass. So 
a separate policy of plate glass in- 
surance is necessary when there are 
plate glass windows in the factory, 
in order that losses due to breakage 
or other damage to plate glass spe- 
cifically described, may be avoided. 
The glass is usually replaced rather 
than a money payment being made. 

In this day of illuminated adver- 
tising, neon sign insurance is usually 
needed if neon signs are used to 
advertise the ice cream factory. 
Such a policy pays losses resulting 
from damage to or destruction by 
certain named hazards of neon signs 
in described locations. 

There is another type of liability 
that should be insured against, if 
the ice cream factory is operating 
by permission of a license or permit. 
A license or permit bond pays for 
losses resulting from infringement 
of a license or of a permit issued to 
the insured. 

The loss of money to thieves is 
covered in three ways—safe bur- 
glary insurance pays losses resulting 
from personal property being stolen 
from a vault or safe. Messenger 
robber insurance pays losses result- 
ing from forcible possession being 
taken of money, securities or goods 
(or an intention to take) during cer- 
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tain hours, while in the custody of 
an employee outside the premises of 
the insured. But this does not pro- 
tect against losses from inside rob- 
bery, and so paymaster robbery in- 
surance is necessary, to be sure that 
the borrower will be reimbursed for 
losses resulting from forcible pos- 
session of money being taken from 
an employee who is distributing 
wages. 

After reading through this long 
list of possible insurance policies 
needed, you may wonder why insur- 
ance companies have not provided 
blanket policies to cover a number 
of these hazards if not all of them. 
One reason why that has not been 
done is that the hazards vary con- 
siderably for each business, In fact, 
the hazards of three different ice 
eream factories even in the same 
territory may be quite different. 

The list that has been given here 
is mainly a check list which includes 
all the principal hazards assumed by 
ice cream factories under varying 
conditions. An authentic insurance 
survey will show the bank’s loan 
officers which of these policies ought 
to be carried and which are carried. 
The loan officers can then decide 
whether others should be insisted 
upon or not. 


The Deposit Activity 


(Continued from page 85) 


The problems are: 

1—Communication between branch 
and main office bookkeeping depart- 
ments. This is usually accomplished 
by direct leased lines between those 
points. Our experience has been 
satisfactory. 

2—The collection and transmittal 
of the branch over-the-counter work 
to the main office distribution de- 
partment two or three times a day 
from noon on to branch closing time. 
The most satisfactory and economical 
method I have found, where there 
are many branches, is the use of 
Western Union Messengers, who 
work on regular schedules. 

3—The peak load of outgoing 
transit items as well as checks on 
ourselves arriving at around 3 
o’elock in the afternoon. These same 
items without centralization would 
have been put through the work the 
following day so that if it is decided 
to take advantage of the one day 
saving, extra help must be provided 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS . 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$335,804,629.49 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House . e ° e 


558,185,308.83 
52,074,399.88 
261,704,545.25 
2,625,000.00 
894,053.60 
264,207.09 
3,372,277.81 
13,500,000.00 


4,088,591.95 


$1,232,513,013.90 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ° 
Acceptances ° . 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 


$1,109,980,393.50 
896,760.35 
264,207.09 
4,536,350.99 


Reserve for Dividend on Preferred 


Stock 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned . 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus . a 
Undivided Profits 


600,002.52 
11,405,915.82 

427,304.19 
45,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
14,402,079.44 


———_=_$_=_$_$_=_$_$_—_————_—_—_— 
$1,232,513,013.90 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $135,350,254.18 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in both the distribution and proof 
and the transit departments to 
handle in time to make the regular 
out mails. Of course, the items can 
be held over and still be delayed no 
more than formerly. 

This late peak load also affects 
the bookkeeping department and 
holds them very late; in fact, it has 
had a very bad and disrupting ef- 
fect on the morale, and as yet I 
have seen no solution for it in the 
banks I have studied because it is 
apparently not a case where more 
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employees are required, but rather 
that the regular people just have to 
work later. It is not a volume prob- 
lem, because the bookkeeping de- 
partment would have already been 
theoretically geared to the volume 
of account and item activity. 
4—End-of-month return of state- 
ments and cancelled checks to 
branches. To get the gain of direct 
handling, the branch accounts must 
be sorted in alphabetically with the 
main office accounts, so that means 
of quick identification for sorting- 
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Bank of America 


TRUSTS 
SAVINGS 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANE 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks . 
Securities of the United States 


Government and Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$ 123,668,797.23 
80,502,914.32 


466,407.933.35 
98,265,616.43 
58,631,432.36 
2,505,000.00 
532,076,965.74 
4,124,729.85 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 


ies, 34, 759,618.21 
. 5,592,407.61 


Letters of Credit, es and 


Endorsed Bills . 
Other Resources ... . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


so 22,663,941.25 
a 1,137,844.21 


$1,430,337,200.56 


LIABILITIES 


GCepiiel « s« © © © 0 
Surplus .. : ss 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserves . 


Liability for Letters ¢ of Credit ond os 


$ 50,000,000.00 
34,100,000.00 
20,924,112.28 
3,115,065.23 


Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


DEPOSITS: 
Commercial 
Savings . . ° 


23,221,264.42 


$464,042.934.42 
834,933,824.21 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


1,298,976,758.63 


$1,430,337,200.56 


This statement includes the figures of Set London, England, bank- 


ing office of Bank of America, N. 


T.&S , and does not include 


the nine banking offices of the Bank of pte (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1 POWELL ST. 


out purposes at the end of the month 
are provided. This is best accom- 
plished by providing and including 
in the name stencil, as large as pos- 
sible, a number stencil to identify 
each different branch. As the state- 
ment sheets are folded with the 
checks, the various branches are 
sorted out for delivery. Needless to 
say, methods of control over this 
operation are necessary to prevent 
mis-sendings. 

5—Another considerable problem 
ereated by centralization is the mat- 
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LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


STATEWIDE 
475 Branches Serving All California 


ter of account analysis. This work, 
when done at the branches, is shared 
by all employees—including tellers 
and even the manager or assistant. 
The use of these employees is now 
lost, and this loss must be compen- 
sated for by additional help at the 
main office. This amounts to con- 
siderable outlay. 


6—The loss of access to ledger 
balances and average balance cards 
by the branch manager is a justi- 
fiable complaint, and can be offset 
by the return of the analysis stubs 


or forms to him each month for re- 
view. 

7—The psychology of resistance 
to the change, which appears to 
diminish the importance of the 
branch manager and the branch, is 
a selling problem. That is one of 
the principal reasons why The Fifth- 
Third began with one branch, so 
that all arguments pro and con 
might be met with convincing rea- 
sons and results. 

8—The profit and loss for each 
branch and the question ‘‘what is 
a branch?’’ is thrown back into the 
hopper for study and analysis. One 
large bank in Boston frankly gives 
their branches the status of tellers’ 
stations. Another large bank there 
centralizes their branches by groups, 
making one branch in five in a cer- 
tain area the bookkeeping control, 
but maintains service on loans, securi- 
ties, trust business, safe deposit, and 
so on, in each branch. 

This phase of the situation pre- 
sents the question of whether the 
branch is just a part of main office 
costs, or whether the branch is to 
be considered an operating unit, and 
its own deposit balances assigned to 
it, with a portion of bookkeeping 
and other clerical costs of the main 
office, to show its own profit or loss. 


Ideas For Purchasing Officers 


E also, George A. ae | 
article on page 80, for a practical, 
simple method of registering 

both active and obsolete forms. 

* A purchase sheet which lists all 
outstanding orders has been found 
to be a great convenience to the pur- 
chasing officer of a California bank. 
It is kept on top of his desk and 
is watched daily. 


* A chart listing the bids made by 
various firms for different kinds of 
supplies is a handy thing when sup- 
plies are bought on the basis of bids. 


* The purchasing officer will find 
it easier to keep track of the many 
forms used in a bank if samples are 
pasted in a big scrapbook and given 
serial numbers. The numbers, of 
course, should be printed on the 
forms themselves. 


* One cashier of a smaller bank 
finds it advisable to take an inven- 
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tory of all stock once in three 
months, and place his orders then. 
This makes it unnecessary to give 
so much attention to the buying 
function. 


* Many a purchasing officer has 
saved his year’s salary by discover- 
ing a way to combine several forms 
into one. There is always a saving 
in this—both in time and original 
cost and waste. 


* One way to save is to buy more, 
but of course, you must buy some- 
thing that reduces operating costs. 


A Pleasant Conversation 


Cost $25 


An affable, well-dressed stranger 
recently discussed loans on ware- 
house receipts with the officer of a 
Philadelphia bank. He talked in 
such an intelligent way that he es- 
tablished confidence in the mind of 
the officer. When he told a sad story 
of having had his car burned and 
having, in the excitement, lost his 
wallet which contained all his 
identification, the officer believed 
that he was in fact the officer of a 
bank in Louisville, Ky. who he 
claimed to be. The result was that 
his cheek for $25 was cashed. Later 
the Philadelphia bank learned that 
the man whose name was signed to 
the check was at his desk in the 
Louisville bank at the time of the 
visit of the crook in Philadelphia. 
This type of confidence man is the 
most difficult to recognize. 


To Apply Stamps ° 
Or Labels Quickly 


When a series of envelopes is be- 
ing sent, or when a great many 
gummed labels have to be applied 
at the same time, much time can be 
saved by making a special label 
holder, and another device to moisten 
the gum. 

The special label holder is made 
as follows: A rubber, bar-shaped 
eraser is cut so that one end is 
square. Around this end, with the 
adhesive side out, a strip of common 
surgical tape is placed. This is held 
in position by binding it in place 
with another piece of surgical tape 
wound around the eraser with the 
sticky side in. This is the device 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


_ oy 


£1845 ,: 
b ohet ons™ 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1936 


‘ 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Obligations 


(Direct and Fully Guaranteed) 
Unpledged 


Pledged to Secure Trust Funds wil Pub- 


lic Funds 


Other Securities (of which 38, 185, 284. 28 


matures within two years) 


Capital Stock of The National City Building Canigaay 


Real Estate Owned . 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest . 


Customers’ Liability on hemes a Leite of Cc —s 


Other Assets 


$47,716,564.58 


$38,422,980.02 
50,734,202.52 


20,861,694.70 
2,250,000.00 
139,438.65 
33,995,420.58 
469,265.30 
3,553,953.98 
129,650.50 
$159,850,190.81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Common . 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Interest and Other Rimende ; 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . . 
Trust Funds and Public Funds . 
Other Demand and Time Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


with which to pick up the stamp or 
label. The adhesive tape will pick 
up the label when it is pressed 
against it, but will release it when 
the gum on the label, after being 
wet, is pressed against the envelope 
or paper to which it is to be left. 

The moistener is made by cutting 
a strip of blotting paper into a nar- 
row size, and folding it over so that 
it ean be dipped into water and 
rubbed against the gum of the label 
or stamp. This strip of blotting 


$7,500,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
886,012.23 $11,386,012.23 
. 1,876,965.52 
63,219.44 
130,856.14 


$4,420,953.98 
867,000.00 
$11,888,380.64 
130,950,802.86 142,839,183.50 
$159,850,190.81 


3,553,953.98 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





paper.is held in shape by putting a 
piece of adhesive tape around it. 

The process of applying the labels 
or stamps is as follows: The eraser 
is used to pick up the label; the 
moistener is used to moisten the 
gum, by rubbing it across the label; 
the rubber eraser is then used to 
press the stamp or label in place. 
By pulling it away carefully, the 
adhesive tape will release the label 
or stamp, leaving it where you want 
it. 
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FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 


U. S. Government Securities and Home 
Owners’ Loan Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Investment Securities 


DMMB oO. Rhekt Koos 
Real Estate Owned . 


Other Assets . 


$45,785,461.93 


19,258,238.03 
23,697,901.23 
22,271,256.01 
25,041,060.44 

6,151,458.18 
; 3,458,991.95 

$145,664,367.77 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. 
Sams «5s s- 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


Reserve for Interest and Taxes . 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 


$6,700,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,918,674.64 
1,045,029.64 
701,051.01 
227,081.77 
-__120,072,530.71 
$145,664,367.77 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $18,508,238.03 in 
the above statement are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal deposits 
and for fiduciary purposes as required by law, and to secure Clearing House exchanges. 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Are The Railroads 
Ready? 


(Oontinued from page 72) 


to repair cars when there was no 
prospective traffic in sight for them. 

No actual shortage of equipment 
has occurred in recent years—due to 
the low level of traffic. Nevertheless, 
a serious shortage probably would 
develop were carloadings to remain 
at a level much over 800,000 cars 
per week (around 650,000 per week 
at present). During a few weeks in 
October, 1936, carloadings attained 
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this level and ear shortages became 
increasingly apparent in certain 
localities. 

Since carloadings are likely to 
reach a peak of 950,000 per week 
next fall, the necessity for greatly 
increased repairs is apparent. Added 
costs of increased repairs will be 
more than offset by increased traffic. 

Deferred maintenance of equip- 
ment will not be such a severe handi- 
cap on future earnings as most peo- 
ple suspect. This is due to the fact 
that as railroad credit improves, 
much dilapidated equipment will be 


junked instead of repaired and will 
be replaced with modern, more effi- 
cient equipment, i. e., diesel-electric 
locomotives, light streamlined motor- 
powered passenger trains, ete., which 
offer such economies that they are 
self-liquidating’’ investments. 
Thus, in effect, the cost of restor- 
ing equipment back into good con- 
dition will be met largely through 
issuance of equipment trust obliga- 
tions (capital funds) instead of be- 
ing a burden on earnings. It is im- 
portant to remember this point in 
estimating recovery in earning 
power. 

Obsolescence is an important fac- 
tor, and while the amount is difficult 
to estimate, it probably exists mainly 
in passenger equipment. In this con- 
nection, we believe that if 10% of 
total equipment were replaced with 
modern types of more efficient ‘‘self- 
liquidating’’ equipment, such re- 
placement should prove reasonably 
effective in regaining traffic lost to 
other agencies and would be one of 
the most effective methods of meet- 
ing new competition. 


“ce 


General Way and structures 
Maintenance are not in as poor 
Condition 


physical condition as 
a result of the de- 
pression as drastie declines in main- 
tenance figures alone would indi- 
eate. Declines in maintenance from 
the abnormally high levels existing 
prior to the depression merely to 
normal levels alone represented a 
substantial proportion of the aggre- 
gate decline in maintenance. 

Annual pre-depression mainte- 
nance included extraordinary ex- 
penditures pursuant to long range 
rehabilitation programs, some ex- 
penditures frequently being for 
economies realizable only 10-20 years 
in the future. 

That pre-depression maintenance 
was excessive is also suggested by 
past ineentive to plow back into the 
properties as much as possible in 
order to avoid Government recap- 
ture of surplus earnings. 

With restricted finances, the rail- 
roads are learning the hard lessons 
of economy, which they did not 
learn during the days of large earn- 
ings and good eredit. Through in- 
ereased efficiency, a maintenance 
program today can be completed 
with far less funds than in the past. 
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A traffic level comparable to 1929 
would require a normal maintenance 
level of only 80% of the 1929 level 
—the savings augmenting earnings. 


It is important to remember that, 
since earnings in the years preced- 
ing the depression were restricted 
by excessive maintenance, reported 
results during those years were not 
a true index of full earnings 
eapabilities. 

In 1936, the average speed of 
freight trains was probably the 
highest on record, approximately 
20% to 25% higher than in the 
years immediately preceding the de- 
pression. On the other hand, freight 
loss and damage payments per 
revenue car were approximately the 
lowest on record, being 20% less 
than in the years immediately pre- 
ceeding the depression. If the physi- 
eal condition of the railroads was as 
poor as some people claim, this show- 
ing would not have been possible. 


We estimate that 
in the aggregate 
only a 3% to 4% 
inerease in gross revenues would 
suffice to entirely offset added cost 
burdens of New Deal social legisla- 
tion. Hence, social security costs 
are, relatively, a negligible factor. 


Social Security 
Costs 


Less than one-half of 1% increase 
in gross revenues would have offset 
added cost burdens of the unconsti- 
tutional Guffey Coal Act. 


Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Social Security Act, 
railroads face a larger initial burden 
than other industries, their com- 
bined unemployment, insurance, and 
retirement payments totaling 414% 
of 1936 payrolls, 544% in 1937, and 
614% in 1938 and thereafter. 


Against these totals, however, 
should be credited the railroads’ 
present annual contributions to 
their own pension funds. With most 
roads, employer contributions re- 
quired by new laws aggregate more 
than current cost of private sys- 
tems. For such roads as Baltimore 
& Ohio and Burlington, however, 
annual cost of federal plan is only 
slightly more than the private sys- 
tems, while for Pennsylvania and 
Reading, payments under the fed- 
eral plan should be less than cur- 
rent contributions to the private 
pension plans. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY | 


NEWARK - EAST ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 


Nees 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


as at the close of Business, December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due From Banks 


U.S. Gov’t Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 
Bonds and Mortgages . 
Banking Houses . . . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Customers’ Liabiliry— Account of Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets . 


$33,655,054.54 
50,059,867.45 
10,584,615.56 
10,164,081.31 
41,157,755.14 
10,432,303.76 
2,833,979.57 
5,899,389.54 
313,055.71 
437,899.29 
21,818.15 


$165,559,820.02 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Funds: 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 
GaN... 2 
Undivided Profit 


Reserve for Dividends 


Reserve for Contingencies, Etc. 


Re ate nee 4 
Acceptances Outstanding . 
Accrued Interest Payable . 
Other Liabilities 


$5,000,000.00 

£,000,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
1,938,768.01 

————~_ $15,438,768.01 

319,199.62 

1,288,491.54 

148,086,054.46 

313,055.71 

110,215.92 

4,034.76 


$165,559,820.02 


your city to the Newark territory, give them a let- 


( When corporations and individuals move from ) 
* e 


ter of introduction to New Jersey’s largest bank 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





The Graduate School 


Is Growing 


(Continued from page 77) 


in the trusts courses. 


For the present, this type of re- 
search activity is to be confined to 
the trust field, which is limited in 
size as compared with the general 
commercial banking field. But as 
experience is gained, the program 
will undoubtedly be enlarged until 
it takes in the entire field of banking. 


There are 233 chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking with 
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27,000 members. There are more 
than 40,000 enrollments in Institute 
classes conducted by these chapters. 
In addition, of course, there wil! be 
the 600 students in The Gradnate 
School of Banking next year. 

In June, 1937, The Graduate 
School will begin to turn out its 
finished product, graduating 200 
men a year into the banking world. 

Of all the agencies in banking, 
this Graduate School is the one pre- 
eminently equipped for the task of 
fostering banking research and dis- 
seminating the information devel- 
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* * * * * 
CONDENSED 
DECEMBER 31. 1936 
* 
ASSETS 

Cash in Vault, and with Banks. . . $ 38,404,317.18 
U. S. Government Bonds. ..... 60.184,452.71 
Other Bonds and Securities including 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 13,412,672.60 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets . 819,914.26 
i PIED 6 ko os oo ee So 3,462,129 .58 
Other Real Estate ......... 1,877,142.50 
Customers’ Liability under Accep- 

tances and Letters of Credit 1,356,856.38 
Loans and Discounts. ....... 48,250,349 .52 

Se ae a eee a ee $167 .767.834.73 
Assets are stated Net after Reserves. 
LIABILITIES 

a en oe ee $150,794,634.75 
Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit . . . $3,462.897.01 
Less: Amount in 

ND a: aera ee ane 2.086.459.83 1,376,437.18 
Re NON 4 6a? ao ere er Ss 96,769.61 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 309,129.01 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Dividend 190,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 390,000.00 
Capital Stock — Preferred ..... 8,000,000.00 

500,000 shares, Par $16 per share, retirable at $24 per share. 
Capital Stock — Common... . . 5,000.000.00 

250,000 shares, Par $20 per share. 
Surplus, and Undivided Profits . . . 1,610,864.18 

Total Liabilities . . . . . . . . $167,767,834.73 
OF CLEVELAND 
ELEVEN CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
* * * * * * * x * * * * * 


oped. It is to the glory of banking 
that it has such an organization to 
develop this science, and it is to the 
eredit of the American Bankers As- 
sociation that it has made this pro- 
gram possible. 

No one can live within the confines 
of his own immediate personal and 
business environment and have a 
national outlook. The banking prob- 
lems of the nation will never be 
solved until we have national think- 
ing about them. In the end, that is 
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the significance of The Graduate 
School. It has brought us all to- 
gether from all points of the com- 
pass, to study banking on a national 
scale under a national faculty. It 
is equipping all of us to think in 
terms of the national, as well as the 
local, aspects of banking. 

I hope that many more of our 
people will be interested in The 
Graduate School. I shall be glad 
indeed to answer questions about it. 
And for those desiring complete in- 





formation, it is available from 
Richard W. Hill, Registrar, The 
Graduate School of Banking, 22 
East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. A 


letter to him will bring it. 


Operating Capacity 
Doubled 


(Continued from page 87) 


new requirements, two things were 
done. First, some of the junior 
officer desks were moved to other 
parts of the building. For instance, 
the new business department was 
moved to an upper floor, and the 
space has thereby been made avail- 
able for operating purposes. The 
most important change was brought 
about by moving the bookkeeping 
units, which were formerly back of 
the teller cages, to the second floor 
of the building. As a result of these 
changes it was possible to increase 
the number of commercial teller 
units from eight to ten, and savings 
teller units from two to four. More- 
over, it was possible to increase the 
available space in each teller unit at 
least 50%. 

With the additional space, the 
tellers can operate more efficiently. 
There is ample space for signature 
ecards and other files, as well as 
operating equipment. Under the 
present arrangement, the signature 
eard files are placed in the rear of 
each unit, where they are easily ac- 
cessible to the tellers. During peak 
business, when tellers serve continual 
lines of depositors, they are better 
able to speed up service. A long 
line in front of any teller unit can 
be broken up, and service thus 
speeded up, by directing some of 
the depositors to other windows. 
When this is done, the tellers han- 
dling the overflow have ready access 
to the signature cards in the respec- 
tive teller units. 


The removal of the bookkeeping 
units to an upper floor has not inter- 
fered with the tellers, in fact this 
arrangement has speeded up posting 
of accounts and other operating de- 
tails. For one thing, with the re- 
moval of the bookkeeping machines 
to an upper floor, objectionable noise 
has been eliminated from the main 
banking floor. This in itself has re- 
sulted in an improvement of service. 


Direct telephone communication 
between the tellers and bookkeepers 
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has served to speed up service con- 
siderably. Under the present ar- 
rangement, there is a direct tele- 
phone connection between one book- 
keeping unit and two tellers. Hence 
communication is just as rapid as 
when the bookkeepers were located 
adjacent to the teller cages. Also 
the usual bustle and noise attending 
these communications have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Another advantage of the present 
arrangement is that the bookkeep- 
ers can do their work more effi- 
ciently. The room in which the 
bookkeepers are now at work is 
spacious, airy, and well lighted. 
There are no interruptions. And the 
entire force can be more easily 
supervised, owing to the fact that 
it is concentrated in one section. 

Of particular interest is the man- 
ner in which the detail of increasing 
illumination in the lobby was 
handled. No additional lighting fix- 
tures were installed, in fact the old 
type of wall light brackets were re- 
moved, yet the illumination of the 
fioor was increased about 35%. This 
was done, after exhaustive study and 
experimentation, by selecting proper 
paint for the walls and ceiling so 
as to reflect the daylight from the 
dome in the ceiling, to minimize eye- 
strain, and at the same time to offer 
a beautifully contrasting background 
to harmonize with the mahogany, 
marble, and other items used in the 
fixtures. 

Formerly the walls and ceiling 
were painted a buff. We consulted 
with experts on the subject, who 
recommended a soft green drab, 
tinted with light burnt umber and 
chrome yellow and green. The re- 
sult was a monotone very agreeable 
to the eye, and which, according to 
actual tests conducted in the bank, 
resulted in the inereased amount of 
“‘usable’’ light for the area. An 
interesting sidelight on this subject 
is that, after the walls and ceiling 
had been coated with this paint mix- 
ture we made the happy discovery 
that precisely the same mixture had 
been used in painting the interior 
of The Louvre in Paris. 

It should also be stated in this 
connection that the work of rear- 
ranging the floor and adapting the 
old fixtures to the present uses, and 
the many other details, were worked 
out by the bank’s own staff. And 

















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Through Eighty Years 
DEPENDABLE 


The history of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company dates far back to 
the chartering of the St. Louis Building and 
Savings Association on February 14, 1857 
... eighty years ago this month. 


Since the founding of our first ancestor, this 
bank and its predecessor institutions have 
ever striven to render helpful, dependable 
service to customers and correspondents. 
Today, more than ever, with extensive con- 
tacts, with every banking facility and the 
cumulative experience of eighty eventful 
years, Mercantile-Commerce pledges de- 
pendable service in all the years to come. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 














the project was completed without 
offering any interference to the regu- 
lar routine of the various depart- 
ments located on the floor. 


Banker Cooperates With 
Public Evening School 


In cooperation with the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Public Evening 
School, Dunlap C. Clark, president 
of the American National Bank of 
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Kalamazoo, gave two lectures, one 
on ‘‘Faets the Depositor is Entitled 
to Know About Banks’’, and the 
other on ‘‘ How to Interpret a Bank 
Statement.’’ 

While this was only one of 70 
subjects given at these evening 
courses, Mr. Clark had an audience 
of 25 or 30 each evening, and found 
a ready response to the practical 
information he gave about banks. 

This idea might readily be carried 
out in other places. 
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Single Posting Loan 
Records Reduces Labor 


Comprehensive and Flexible 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


FOR BANKS 


Here are the outstanding features of our Investment 
Advisory Service for Banks: 


A. 


Weekly Review of Investment Market, 
covering approximately 2,200 listed bond is- 
sues. This takes in current market price and 
yield, market range for several years, and the 
basic statistical data from which appraisals 
are made. 


- Monthly Review, covering unlisted bonds that 


are actively traded. 


Semi-annual Corporate Analyses, consist- 
ing of condensed tabulations of balance sheet 
and income statements, including ratios and 
other statistical data that are of value in bond 
analysis. 

Portfolio Analysis—This is one of the most 
attractive features of our service, and is exten- 
sively used by correspondents. 

Advice on Specific Investment Problems— 
The extensive facilities of our Investment Ad- 
visory Division are available at all times for 
advice on specific questions and on problems 
of general policy. 


This complete service is available to financial insti- 
tutions throughout the United States, without charge. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE - 


MANUFACTURERS 


TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


1 Monthly run of notes. 
2 Counting of collateral in sec- 


est received,’’ and charged to a re- 
eeivable account called ‘‘Interest 
due.’’ This pre-determined amount 
is afterwards collected by the draft 
teller. ) 

6 Supervising annual 
examination. 

7 Semi-annual inventory of ‘‘In- 
terest earned but not collected,’’ and 
‘Interest collected but not earned.’’ 

8 Seeing that all loans are prop- 
erly reported to members of loan 
groups and executive committee. 

The change in system has resulted 
in a reduction of labor, and the de- 
partment is now in a position to 
absorb a good deal of new business, 
and the additional details resulting 
from new types of loans. 


directors’ 


Correction For Law Table 


In the table of charter laws of all 
states, published in the July, 1936 
issue, it was stated that there is no 
law in Indiana designating the 
amount of stock that must be owned 
by a director. Indiana has a law 
which requires that no stockholder 
may serve as a director unless he 
owns five shares or more, but that 
he must own ten shares in banks 
with over $50,000 capital. 

It was also stated that there was 
no law governing surplus. The latest 
revision of the Indiana laws now 
requires that 10% of the net profits 
of a bank must be carried to surplus 
until the surplus equals 25% of the 
capital. After that, no dividends 
above 6% may be paid until the 
surplus equals capital. 

The requirement for national 
banks was listed as 20% of capital, 
to be maintained as surplus. The 
new law requires that the surplus be 
built up until it is 100% of capital, 
the 20% being required as a mini- 
mum at the time of organization. 


Farm Fires 





(Continued from page 83) 
eustodians of collateral. 
checks : 

1 Receipts of collateral. 


2 Deliveries of collateral, each of 
which is receipted for, against: 
(a) Full payment of loan; (b) part 
payment of loan; and (c) exchanges 
of equal values. 


In addition, the auditing depart- 
ment has such duties as the follow- 


ing : 


Here he 
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tions, so that all of it is covered 
annually and verified with borrower. 

3 Monthly check of interest ac- 
crual on interest bearing notes. 
(Credited to ‘‘Interest received’’ 
and charged to ‘‘Interest earned, 
but not collected.’’) 

4 Checking monthly transfer from 
‘*Interest collected but not earned,’’ 
to ‘‘Interest received.’’ 

5 Checking interest bill on inter- 
est-bearing notes payable monthly. 
(This interest is credited to ‘‘ Inter- 


Because returns from fire insur- 
ance policies are so important to 
farmers, a banker may find it worth- 
while to talk to a farmer frequently 
about his fire insurance, and then, 
when a fire occurs, to urge him to 
make a prompt report and collect 
from the policy. In most policies, 
a fire that starts from carelessness 
is eovered, and even though the 
farmer knows it was his own eare- 
lessness, he should demand payment. 
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How To Plan and Execute 
A Bank’s Audit Program 


Compiled by the Chicago Bank Auditors 
Conference 

Price $1.00. Orders should be sent to 

R. H. Brunkhorst, Comptroller, 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Not only is this book authentic, 
having been compiled out of a series 
of conferences held over a period of 
two years by the members of the 
Chicago Bank Auditors’ Conference, 
but it is the most specific and easily 
used set of instructions for, auditing 
a bank that has yet appeared. 

It is adjusted to the use of many 
sizes of banks, and allowance is 
made for the difference in accounts 
used by different banks. 

One of the most useful parts of 
the book is a 1937 audit program 
schedule which indicates when each 
type of audit should be made dur- 
ing the year. Some audits should be 
made every month. Others may be 
made only twice a year. Not only is 
the number of audits suggested, but 
the exact month in which each audit 
should be made is scheduled. 


This is a book that should be in 
the hands of, not only the auditor 
and comptroller of every bank, but 
the president of the bank as well. 


Investment Income Reports 


An Ohio banker writes that so 
many of his customers ask him to 
make out their income tax reports 
showing the amount received from 
investments, because they feel that 
the bank knows all these items, hav- 
ing helped with the collections. Of 
course, the bank has not kept such 
a record, and so has to dig out the 
facts. 

This suggests the idea that it 
might pay a bank to supply a little 
folder in which the income from in- 
vestments might be entered as in- 
come is received. Thus the bank 
could ask the customer to keep the 
record and not expect him to help 
dig it out after the year is over. 


No Blank Receipt Forms 


An auditor recently found that, 
among the stationery in the bank 
were some books of receipt forms in 
blank, printed many years ago, 
before the present system of audit 
control had been established. A 
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MAIN OFFICE 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . 


Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities . . ; 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Items in Transit with “hele Branches. 
Credits Granted on a 


Bank Buildings. 
Other Real Estate 


Real Estate Bonds and ee : 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000,000.00 
. 170,000,000.00 
9,356,562.00 


Capital. , 
Surplus Fund .. 
Undivided Profits. 


Interest, Taxes, etc. . 
Acceptances . , 
Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 





Dividend Payable January 2,1937 ... 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 


$47,501 ,324.36 
7,986,449.39 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . ar 


Deposits . . ; 
Outstanding Checks . 


$1,709,643,127.39 
35, 166,883.36 


Securities carried at $11,416,048.30 in the above Statement ate pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





. $ 660,220,262.99 
13,202,854.00 
590,105,249.40 
54,432,761.77 


39,514,874.97 
13,277,131.39 
477,774.59 
2,322,209.70 
10,214,178.61 


$2,086,978,870.17 





$ 269,356,562.00 
2,700,000.00 


27,583,280.45 


39,514,874.97 
3,014,142.00 





1,744,810,010.75 
$2,086,978,870.17 





(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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elerk had succeeded in defrauding 
the bank of some amount of money 
by the expedient of using some of 
these forms in place of the care- 
fully controlled and numbered ones 
which were the basis of control in 
one department. To the customer, 
the form presented was a perfectly 
genuine receipt. Blank receipt forms 
constitute a menace to audit con- 
trol—H. W. S. 
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Many bankers learned last year 
that profits can be made by more 
eareful supervision of operating 
methods, to reduce overhead. 


It is just as important to study 
the management of a concern issu- 
ing bonds, which are bought by the 
bank, as it is to study the manage- 
ment of the concern to which the 
bank lends money direct. 
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Stop Payments That Stop 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


The assistant cashier of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa, describes a 
particularly effective plan, including a letter 
that relieves the bank of indefinite reponsibility. 


TOP payments are one of the 
many worries of the banking 
fraternity. A customer may stop 
payment on any check for almost 
any reason. Recently we had a 
school teacher eall us and stop pay- 
ment on a check she had given a 
magazine salesman. Upon asking 
her the reason for the stop payment, 
she replied: ‘‘The only way I could 
get rid of the salesman was to sub- 
seribe to one of his magazines, so I 
gave him a check.’’ 
In most states, banks are now 
protected if they accidentally pay a 
payment-stopped check and the ecus- 


F- 


Your plans include the 
use of twelve sheet busi- 


ness calendars. . . 


PRUDENT 
POSTER 


CALENDARS 


will prove to be exclusive 
and most economical. 


Special layouts including 
plate and art work at no 
additional cost to early 
buyers. 


Exclusive use of our styles 
in your locality. 


Send for samples and quotations 





' 
1 PRUDENT PUBLICITY PLANS, INC. ' 
» 509A Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 
! Kindly send me sample and quotation on 8 
ae CR PRUDENT POSTER CALENDARS ‘ 
1 Quantity 
WR Bet Lc ooo at te anes cds aaa anh ! 
' 
: Bhs sc dcsbes ieadadinnese Gc cicda cui ‘ 
EN has 5 Sire oka bh Sue cid tne WAL ca aoe ' 
RRA ik ais Nar ceie taies aay dient ines Sib Ah ib ln ls Gabe ad 
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tomer has signed a release. That is, 
the bank will suffer no monetary 
loss. But there is always the loss of 
good will—and frequently the loss 
of a customer. In many eases it is 
wiser for the bank to absorb a small 
loss than to create this ill feeling. 


@ We have examined systems used 
by several banks and have tried to 
use the good points of all in our 
own plan. While there is no system 
that is infallible, we believe our 
system will come as close as possible 
to this point. Telephone stop pay- 
ments are taken, but the customer 
is warned to come to the bank at 
onee and fill out a regular form. 
This form states briefly that the 
bank will use due care, but will not 
be responsible if the check is paid 
accidentally. The language used on 
this form has passed under the New 
York Court of Appeals, in Gaita 
vs Windsor Bank, as well as the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. In each of these cases, a 
bank, through oversight, paid a 
check, payment of which had been 
stopped. It was decided the agree- 
ment printed on the form protected 
the bank from liability. This form 
is then filed in a common alpha- 
betical file under the customer’s 
name. 

On a different form, we have the 
eustomer again describe the check 
and sign. This form is in duplicate 
and a copy is given the signer. This 
is taken as an added precaution. By 
giving the customer a copy of the 
form he cannot later claim that he 
was unaware of the document he 
signed. 

On form No. 3, which is a small 
sticker, we fill in a description as 
above and this is fastened to the 
regular ledger sheet. We use this 
sticker on the ledger sheet as this 





sheet is permanent and will hold 
more postings. The fourth form is 
to be used on the statement sheet. 
This has to be slipped off each time 
the sheet is posted. By this method 
the bookkeeper will be reminded, 
every time the sheet is posted, that 
there is a stop payment on this ae- 
count. We use this form for another 
reason, too. The statement sheet is 
mailed every month so the ‘slip on’ 
is handier as it does not require a 
new slip every month. 

For the tellers we have large 
eards at the windows with detach- 
able slips. On these slips a deserip- 
tion of the check is printed. When 
a teller is in doubt regarding a 
eheck he need only glance at this 
eard to see if the check is listed. 

This gives a five-way check on 
every stop payment check. But 
this system would soon have become 
a Frankenstein, and of little use if 
the stop payments were not weeded 
out. So a month after receiving the 
stop order we write the customer a 
letter to this effect: 


“On March 11th you ordered us 
to stop payment on your check to 
the Blank Ice Co. for $2.00. In or- 
der to keep our records free from 
superfluous stop payments we would 
appreciate it if you would signify 
on this letter whether or not you 
care to have this order continued.” 


On the first form described here, 
we note the date we sent this letter, 
and the day we receive an answer, 
if any. If we do not receive a reply 
we keep the stop order in foree for 
thirty days longer and then in ac- 
cordance with our agreement on 
form 2, a copy of which the cus- 
tomer has, we automatically cance! 
the stop payment and place a nota- 
tion on form 1 to this effect. 

However, in most cases the cus- 
tomer replies. The check has either 
been found, or adjustment has been 
made, and there is no need for our 
further vigilance. 

It may seem that we have set up 
a system containing a lot of so- 
called red tape. Perhaps we have, 
but we believe a stop payment de- 
serves a lot of attention. It’s just 
one way to avoid a law suit, loss of 
money, or of business. We still be- 
live in the old adage: ‘‘ An ounce of 
prevention.’’ 
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The Investment Portfolio 





Our investment correspondent finds the immediate unsettled factors 
not sufficiently alarming to disturb the definite 
movement that now finds its chief urge in the 


‘ 


ESPITE the clouds of uncer- 
tainty overhanging the secu- 
rity markets as they entered 

the new year, prices in virtually all 
sections have displayed extraordi- 
nary reluctance to retreat from their 
advanced positions. Where labor 
has reared its head most threaten- 
ingly, the markets have yielded 
ground, to be sure, but with stub- 
born resistance and under no great 
pressure of liquidation. Motor shares, 
and those of allied trades, stand con- 
siderably under their recovery tops 
but still rule far removed from even 
last year’s minimums. Steels, on the 
other hand, have pushed into new 
high ground, notwithstanding that 
a widespread shut down in the auto- 


OOronrar a 


By W. P. SHIRLEY 


‘ 


motive industry would cut off tem- 
porarily a major consumer. Seem- 
ingly, investors and speculators alike 
recognize too fully that the recovery 
has emerged from the chrysalis of 
consumers goods revival into active 
demand for durable goods, to view 
the problems of the transition stage 
over-seriously. Nor is there any 
lack of evidence justifying this 
viewpoint. The problem of industry 
at large is how to inerease output 
facilities to meet the heavier de- 
mands placed upon existing equip- 
ment. The answer is found in the 
evident beginnings on all sides of 
compulsory modernization, improve- 
ment and expansion of the nation’s 
industrial plant. 

For example, the steel industry 
is operating at about 80% of rated 


AUTOMOBILES 
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bE 


long-range upward 
durable industries. 


capacity. This represents, however, 
approximately 100% of effective 
capacity and probably more than 
100% of efficient capacity. With a 
housing shortage at hand, the utili- 
ties operating at volumes taxing 
generating facilities to their present 
useful limit, and the railroads un- 
able to handle economically a much 
larger volume of traffic without ad- 
ditional equipment, increased de- 
mands for steel imply extensive 
plant modernization and expansion. 
Such inereased requisitions of steel 
ereate, in effect, a doubling of de- 
mand factors, for the additional 
amount of ‘‘consumer”’ steel pro- 
duced is supplemented by the indus- 
try’s own needs for steel in the form 
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penditures with revenues. The Presi- 
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additional equipment for handling 
such larger tonnages again increases 
the demand for steel and thereby 
further stimulates traffic volumes. 
In sum, productive industry is 
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its expansion gains momentum. By 
the same token, government aid 
should deseribe an inverse course, 
to the benefit of sound finance and 
an ultimate balancing of federal ex- 


with a reasonably adequate supply 
of new ears for delivery during this 
relatively slow selling interval of 
the year. Third, at no other time 
in the year could labor difficulties 
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be better encountered, for later they 
would tie up outputs at the period 
of peak consumer demand and still 
later in the summer and early 
autumn the plants, for all their 
smaller production, are busily oc- 
eupied with retooling activities pre- 
paratory to the introduction of new 
models. Actually, acutely severe 
weather conditions a year ago re- 
duced assemblies to levels not much 
different from those currently en- 
tailed by strikes, yet 1936 was un- 
precedented since the explosion of 
the ‘‘new era’’ in the automotive 
industry’s profits. From _ labor’s 
standpoint, the factors favorable to 
the industry are obviously disad- 
vantageous to the worker. In addi- 
tion, this season of the year is most 
taxing to the worker’s pocket-book, 
what with the need of warm cloth- 
ing, fortifying food. and adequate 
fuel supply. Again, it is a minority 
within the ranks of labor that seeks 
to impose its will upon the whole, 
and in an industry that already has 
restored hourly wage scales exceed- 
ing those of 1929. While admittedly 
and obviously a critical issue fraught 
with much uncertainty and infinitely 
revolutionary ramifications, the mar- 
kets find much justification in their 
view that probabilities favor a con- 
elusion not only favorable but also 
fortifying to the established order. 

Congress already finds its schedule 
surfeited with recovery and pros- 
perity panaceas. But in this there 
is little new. Of greater significance 
is the administration’s attitude to- 
ward new legislation. It long has 
been felt that with recovery pro- 
gressed beyond the emergency stage, 
emergency measures would no longer 
absorb the interest of the White 
House as much as the problem of 
making secure the gains accom- 
plished. The President’s message to 
the new Congress and his budget 
declaration both suggest that this 
transition may well have taken 
place. Absent were the familiar 
proposals to legislate recovery, anti- 
pathy toward the utilities, and 
overt demands for industrial regi- 
mentation. In their place were the 
more moderate suggestions that ad- 
mittedly good features of NRA 
might well be reinstated, a liberal 
as opposed to radical, interpretation 
of legislation by the nation’s courts 
would prove sufficient, and that the 
restoration of normal fiseal policies 


CONDENSED STATEMENT ; 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 


Other Securities Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 


Total Cash and Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


$76,180,638.70 


16,649,895.02 
80,195,695.97 


$173,026,229.69 
64,873,018.47 
6,842,643.49 
390,750.00 
651,636.88 
1,996,452.41 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Assets 


523,607.03 
582,849.80 
34,747.27 
3,029.60 


$248,924,944.64 


LIABILITIES 


Capital — Common 

Surplus and Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Individual Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

City of St. Louis and Other Public 
Funds 


Total Deposits 


$10,200,000.00 
7,499,949.73 
425,000.00 
229,029.12 
119,924.54 
542,272.03 
1,945.01 
$115,506,019.66 
32,084,948.77 
77,350,382.42 


4,965,473.36 
229,906,824.21 
$248,924,944.64 


Broadway ’ Locust Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











was in the hands of business. In 
the latter, conservative circles found 
a maximum of encouragement, point- 
ing out that further recovery im- 
plies the rapid whittling down of 
unemployment and a _ consequent 
speedy reduction in relief expendi- 
tures, which in time must restore 
balance to the national budget, and 
that Washington’s willingness to let 
nature take its course to this end 
marks a broad departure from 
former costly ‘‘big stick’’ policies. 

Also, in the budget message’s re- 
assurances of low money rates the 
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financial markets took new heart. 
Government bonds and the highest 
grade corporate descriptions had 
turned moderately uneasy over the 
Treasury’s policy of sterilizing new 
gold imports, whereby they would 
no longer appear in the money base 
but stand by against later export 
demands to leave the domestic status 
quo undisturbed. Coming on the 
heels of broad indications that the 
new year would not be very old be- 
another increase in member 
bank reserve requirements would 
become effective, the prospect of so 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


The Oldest Bank in Southern California 
Organized 1871—Nationalized 1903 


NO BRANCHES 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and with Federal Reserve 


Es ee Oa en a $25,274,553.08 
Due from Other Banks................. 8,088,803.00 $ 33,363,356.08 
United States Government Securities— 
Direct and fully guaranteed........... 75,232,776.37 
Other Bonds and Securities............. 41,994.23 
State of California and Other Warrants. . 177,341.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......... 225,000.00 75,677,112.31 
eS SAN PION he ek oes oe Uke male eels 25,919,012.44 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures................ 497 838.75 
JOR a) OS ee Se ee ee ree 393,399.97 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances 250,144.23 
Interest accrued and uncollected on Loans and Invest- 
NE POIINN 5s aa bce ben sla sawaw kage aeeee sues 427,753.03 
RUE Sioa arate eno es peat ad te $136,528,616.81 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
LS ee eee $62,409,159.25 
I A fe ne cite oe owe ba 58,338,913.61 
a Se eee rae 6,904,627.84 $127,652,700.70 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances................000+. 281,551.61 
Interest Collected but Unearned...................... 53,913.90 
Reserved for Dividends, Taxes and Insurance.......... 424,562.06 
we og ee ree eel no 17,597.41 
S| eae ieee neene Sete Re 3,000,000.00 
LS OS ee ee ere 4,500,000.00 
ee | ge ee 598,291.13 8,098,291 .13 
IN See ee cat ae ee tees 


We Invite the Accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Corporations 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





$136,528,616.81 





vast a tightening of the reins on 
credit, coupled with unmistakable 
signs of increasing commercial and 
industrial demands for credit ac- 
commodation, the market’s faith in 
continuing cheap money became a 
little shaken. Sight was lost of the 
fact that the Federal Reserve 
authorities can undo their ruling de- 
signed to cut down excess reserves 
and that the Treasury has some five 
billions of sterile gold reserves that 
could be rushed to the rescue if 
needed. Official intimations from 
the White House anent the continua- 
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tion of low money rates, however, 
recalled these considerations and 
bonds of the highest ealibre soon 
recovered from their nervousness. 
And with them, aided as they were 
also by ihe resistance of equities to 
price decline, junior bonds of all 
descriptions took on a harder tone 
to resume their basie trend toward 
higher quotations. 

European developments are en- 
couraging to none, for the post war 
experience is too fresh for any to 
believe that the profits of war are 
anything but nebulous and that the 





losses are anything but real. Yet 
on this score one can only hope, be- 
lieving that Europe is not yet ready 
for major hostilities and may also 
be too well aware of their futility 
to engage upon a repetition of the 
experience beginning in 1914 and 
still not completed. 

Minor excesses in production, re- 
sulting in somewhat larger inven- 
tories than may be absorbed with- 
out monetary set back in new pro- 
duction, are less disturbing than the 
revival of active speculation in com- 
modities. Rapid advances in cereal 
prices, non-ferrous metals, and the 
like, threaten not only a maladjust- 
ment between wages and living costs, 
but also the creation of over-ex- 
tended speculative positions that 
may fall of their own weight and 
in the process add another obstacle 
for recovery to surmount. 

Broadly speaking, then, the secu- 
rity markets appear justified both 
in viewing the nearby outlook with 
some nervousness and in accepting 
the longer view as unmistakably con- 
structive. Having come so far and 
under such handicaps, the forward 
movement can hardly fail to nego- 
tiate the valleys immediately ahead 
and emerge on the higher plateau 
beyond. 
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Continued from 
previous issues 


fie A Nebraska man who had 
been a successful horse buyer experi- 
enced a serious loss in real estate, 
and consequently, was so short of 
eapital that he could not carry on 
his horse buying activities. The 
banker discovered this through a 
friend, and took occasion to talk 
with the former horse buyer. He 
discovered that the horse market was 
on the rise, so it was a good oppor- 
tunity to make some money. The 
banker showed so much interest, that 
the horse buyer took considerable 
time to explain the situation to him. 

‘Will you mind giving me the 
name of a man in the city who is in 
touch with the horse market so that 
I could write him to get complete 
information on this subject ?’’ asked 
the banker. 

The banker verified everything 
the man had said, and then offered 
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to lend him money to buy horses 
under certain conditions of security, 
which were satisfactory to the direec- 
tors. This developed a new loan that 
was replaced several times during 
the season. 


72. A shoe dealer in a Missouri 
town had made a success, but he was 
forced to use his profits to pay a 
number of doctor bills that had 
accumulated through illness of his 
family. The banker happened to be 
in his store one day when a salesman 
for a hosiery mill came in. 


‘‘T would like to hear this fellow’s 
line of talk,’’ said the banker, ‘‘go 
right ahead and see what he has to 
sell.”’ 


The result of hearing the line of 
talk of the salesman was that the 
banker agreed that the shoe dealer 
could add considerable profit to his 
business if he would install a hosiery 
department. It meant an investment 
of $650, but with the definite plans 
offered him by the hosiery mills, and 
with the suecess in handling cus- 
tomers that had made the shoe dealer 
a highly respected merchant, the 
banker felt sure that he would make 
good. After talking the matter over 
with the directors, who happened to 
be holding a meeting that very 
night, the banker called in the shoe 
dealer the next day and offered to 
lend him the money. The result was 
the first of a series of loans. 


73. A local mill in Iowa had op- 
erated with water power for a num- 
ber of years, but for various reasons, 
the source of water power had 
diminished to such an extent that 
the mill could not depend upon 
water to continue operations. The 
banker had taken an interest in the 
mill’s activities and realized the 
situation almost as soon as the mill 
owner. 


“Why don’t you install a steam 
plant? You can get coal cheaply 
here,’’? suggested the banker. 

The result was that the bank lent 
the mill a part of the cost of the 
steam plant. 


74, A poultry buyer had made a 
great success of buying poultry in 
the rural districts of South Dakota 
by means of a specially constructed 
motor truck. One day his banker 


The machinery upon which 
sound banking service depends is 
not constructed of material things. 
It is rather a mechanism of human 
relationships based upon mutual 
advantages and understanding. 


Such machinery is not concerned 
with costly repairs or replace- 
ments, yet it is as indispensable to 
business and commerce as are 
power plants and office equipment. 


We are proud of the facilities 
available to our customers and 
which are the result of relation- 
ships built up through 133 years 
of unbroken service. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 
Member of 


noticed an item in the paper report- 
ing that the truck had caught fire on 
the road and had burned. Meeting 
the poultry buyer on the street the 
next morning, the banker said: ‘‘I 
see you lost your truck.’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ said the buyer. 

‘*How much more do you need to 
get started in the business again ?’’ 

‘‘About $700,’’ said the buyer. 


‘*Come in and talk to me about 
it,’ suggested the banker. 


The result was a loan which the 
directors readily approved. 
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- « « » $30,000,000 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





75. ‘Fred, I have noticed that 
you seem to have most of the repair 
business in town,’’ remarked a 
Minnesota banker to a garage cus- 
tomer. 


**Yes,’’ said Fred, ‘‘I have too 
much business.”’ 


‘*How could you possibly have 
too much?’’ asked the banker. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the garage man, 
‘‘with the hand methods I have come 
to use, I can’t turn out the work as 
fast as it’s coming to me.’’ 


‘‘What about putting in some 
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machines?’’ suggested the banker. 

After going into some detail as to 
the possible increase of business 
which would result, the banker de- 
termined that it would be possible 
for the garage man to repay a loan 
within four months, and that the 
size of loan he could repay in that 
time would be enough to install two 
of the machines which were badly 
needed. 


76. ‘‘T wonder if my customers 
think my store is old-fashioned ?’’ 
asked a dry goods dealer of his 
banker one day. 

‘“Why do you ask that?’’ asked 
the banker. 

‘‘Because I have just made a trip 
to the city and have seen some of 
the modern display methods. One 
thing I certainly would like to have. 
I saw a display in a wholesale house 
in Chicago that showed how to fix 
up a place in my store that would 
make the ready-made dresses so 
attractive that no woman could pos- 
sibly resist buying.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you put it into your 
store then?’’ asked the banker. 

“*Tt costs $500 and I don’t happen 
to have $500 that I can spare.’’ 

‘‘That’s what the bank is in busi- 
ness for,’’ said the banker, ‘‘to sup- 
ply needed funds when the cus- 
tomer is unable to spare the money.’’ 

‘“What will I have to do to get 
the money ?’’ asked the dealer. 

‘‘Give me the necessary evidence 
that will enable me to persuade the 
board of directors that you will earn 
more’ by selling more dresses and 
that the additional earnings will pay 
the note within a short time.’’ 


Tic The experience just related 
gave the banker an idea. The next 
time he went to the city, he visited 
several wholesale houses and talked 
with merchandising specialists there 
to get ideas for improving the busi- 
ness of other merchants in his town. 
He found that the wholesalers were 
in a position and eager to show their 
retail customers how to modernize 
their stores and their methods of sell- 
ing. The banker encouraged im- 
provements in a number of local 
stores, primarily with the idea of 
helping the merchants increase their 
business, but the result was that he 
secured several very good loans for 
the bank. 
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Should The Fed Collect 
Non-Cash Items? 


The committee appointed by the 
National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association to 
investigate the subject of Federal 
Reserve collection of non-cash items, 
is interested in hearing from bank- 
ers everywhere as to their opinions 
on this important subject. 

The collection system of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank was originally 
designed to collect only cash items 
from banks, and principally from 
member banks. But the practice has 
grown up of handling many items 
that are not payable by a bank. 


The important element is the con- 
tinuing of transactions between large 
and small banks, thus developing 
services that cannot well be rendered 
otherwise. If all of the services are 
eventually performed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, the valuable 
personal contacts with the officers 
of larger banks will be lost. 


Any comments our readers may 
have will be forwarded to the com- 
mittee, if they are sent to the Editor 
of Rand M®Nally Bankers Monthly, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


It is not often that a loan is bad 
at the time it is made. That is why 
it is so important to keep in close 
touch with the business of the bor- 
rower. Constant watecheare may pre- 
vent a loan from becoming bad. 


Laws have been passed in the last 
few years, in an effort to prevent 
bank funds from being used for 
speculation. The fact that these 
laws had to be passed would seem 
to indicate that the fundamental 
principle which should have been 
known to all bankers has been sadly 
overlooked: it is never safe to allow 
bank funds to be used for stock 
market speculation. 


One bank has a form which is 
made on a typewriter with dupli- 
eate copies for reporting to all bank 
officers the death of any customer. 
After the officers have all noted the 
memorandum form, the records in 
the central file are then corrected 
and information is entered as to the 
heirs and the probable disposition 
of the estate. 


System And Efficiency 


All bank men are brought up on 
detail. Theirs is a detailed business, 
Like the soldier who must learn to 
take orders before he can give them, 
a bank man must be an expert in 
doing detail before he becomes a 
supervisor of others. Ink marks on 
paper, rulings, forms, and systems 
frequently become the trees that 
obseure the forest. 

System in banks gradually grows 
into a dominant control and a major 
goal, and is often followed with a 
blind belief that it is efficiency. 

System is merely method—the 
best practice put into standard form 
for the use of those unable to seek 
and determine it for themselves. It 
is a thinking and labor-saving @e- 
vice that promotes efficiency but 
loes not create it. 

The man who takes a drink of 
straight whiskey on the fourth 
minute after each odd hour is sys- 
tematic, but not necessarily efficient. 

Over-emphasis on system may 
polish up the doing of too many 
things which do not need to be done 
at all, and to overlook too many 
things which should be done and 
are never started. 

Efficiency is the product of 
thought. A system of itself is not 
sufficient. A good method fails in 
the hands of an ineffective man. 
In the hands of a man who thinks 
before, during, and after the act 
performed in a systematic manner. 
there may be efficiency. It depends 
upon the man and the quality and 
value of the thought he carries and 
applies. 

No system is better than the man 
who operates it. A good man is al- 
ways better than a good system.— 
Joseph M. Dodge, president, The 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


A bank employee increases his effi- 


ciency as soon as he ean get into: 


the habit of making sure that the 
figures he is entering or analyzing 
give a true picture of the facts of 
the business. 


Banks and businesses are made 
sound and kept sound not by size 
but by sound men holding to sound 
fundamental practice—Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Listing Of Securities To Be Studied 


By Investment Bankers 


of the Bankers Monthly to know 

that the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation has interested itself in the 
matter of securities being admitted 
to or removed from unlisted trading 
privileges on exchanges. As Orrin 
(. Wood, retiring president of the 
association, told the recent conven- 
tion, the constructive attitude for all 
financial interests to take in this 
matter is that securities should al- 
ways be given the best possible mar- 
ket. He said: ‘‘No over-the-counter 
market dealer can object to the list- 
ing of any security, where a better 
market for the investor will exist if 
the security is listed. He can only 
object if he believes that the over- 
the-counter market is better for the 
particular security and that listing 
will not provide a better market, but 
will simply interfere with the old 
one.”’ 

Mr. Wood voiced a fear prevalent 
among over-the-counter dealers, and 
frequently expressed in banking 
circles, that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission may believe that 
it is easier to control trading in 
securities on stock exchanges than 
in the over-the-counter market, and 
therefore may lean to the policy of 
allowing unlisted trading facilities 
regardless of the natural market for 
such securities. He also pointed out 
that stock exchanges are compact 
bodies, well organized, and usually 
with reasonable financial resources. 
“They are able to engage counsel 
and properly present their case for 
unlisted trading privileges to the 
ecommission,’’ he said. ‘‘On the other 
side, there is an unorganized group 
of over-the-counter dealers, widely 
scattered through the country. 
Neither individually nor, in many 
eases, in hastily gathered groups, 
are they in a position to finance and 
present their case to the commission 
adequately.”’ 

Realizing this weakness in the 
position of the over-the-counter deal- 
ers the Board of Governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
authorized the setting up of ma- 
ehinery to present to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission the case 


|’ WILL be gratifying to readers 


of its members against admission of 
a security to unlisted privileges on 
an exchange, where a local group, 
after study, is of the opinion that 
such action should not be taken. 


Another action of the convention 
worthy of comment here was the 
appointment of a committee, at the 
invitation of the National Associa- 
tion of State Securities Commission- 
ers, to cooperate’ in the matter of 
drafting uniform statements of regis- 
tration or qualification under the 
blue-sky laws of the various states. 


Edward B. Hall, the new presi- 
dent of the association, termed this 
action the biggest step to date to- 
ward an objective the association 
has had in view for years. 


The work toward coordination of 
state securities regulation that has 
been done in the past by the associa- 
tion is generally familiar to our 
readers. Due in large measure to 
sponsorship of sane security legisla- 
tion by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, several states now have 
approximate uniformity in the laws 
governing security transactions, with 
certain fundamental provisions uni- 
formly adopted in many other states. 


The effort will now be directed 
toward preparation of uniform regis- 
tration or qualification statements, 
which now vary greatly even in 
states with substantially uniform 
laws. The advantage and economy 
will be evident to anyone who con- 
siders the problems involved in the 
registration of a new issue for dis- 
tribution in several states. If the 
program is successful, statements 
prepared for one state can be dupli- 
eated for other states. 


Through the elimination of a tedi- 
ous and expensive rearrangement of 
identical facts, there will be appre- 
ciable savings in legal and account- 
ing fees. These savings will accrue 
to the issuer of securities, the pur- 
chaser of securities and the invest- 
ment dealer. 


There is no sound banking policy 
that permits the continuous renewal 
of a loan over a long period. 
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THIS:YEAR 


@ You can save as much as 20% 
to 25% on your Automobile, 
Public Liability, Workmen's Com- 
pensation and other casualty insur- 
ance premiums by changing to a 
strong Mutual Company. In addi- 


tion to the saving, you get better 
service because you deal directly 
with the Company — and because 
the Company's only interest is in 
better service and greater savings 


to policyholders. 


WOME OFFICE WAUSAS, Wis. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 


Act 


Social Security 
PROBLEMS 
solved instantly by the 


MEILICKE - SSA - 
CALCULATORS 

















For example: What “Lump Sum” payment is 
payable when an employee has earned an average 
weekly salary of $36.00 for 27 years? And what 
will his ““Monthly Benefit’” amount to if after 27 
years he has reached the age sixty-five years? 

Then, in addition, the Calculator gives the exact 
tax to be deducted from any earned wage at rates 
9%» 1% 144%» 2%, 244% 3%. 

The Calculator handles legally and correctly the 
fractions in the ““Tax’’, in the “‘Lump Sum” and 
“Monthly Benefit” calculations. The problems are 
precalculated and verifi 

Let us put one of these Calculators on your 
desk for a “‘ten day free trial’’. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Available in six attractive finishes 
—fourteen desirable colors —in all 
standard weights and sizes. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


Provides the necessary appearance 
to do justice to letter- 
envelopes to match. 


Its remarkable strength recommends 
it highly for business forms 
every nature. 


A pleasing and natural whiter- 
than-snow white color which only 
subterranean lake water can give 
a bond paper. 


A smooth, firm and uniform surface 
which reflects its advantages in typ- 
pen writing and ¢ e way it 


Watermarked—the makers’ guar- 
antee of uniform quality always 
maintained. 


Economically priced to invite stand- 
ardization of all stationery require- 
ments. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and 
YOU will specify it! 


Send for this new 
Howard Bond 
Portfolio contain- 
ing engraved, 
printed and litho- 
graphed samples. 


Send me the New HOWARD BOND Portfolio 


eR TTT 


(Please attach to business stationery ) 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


A very marked feature of the 
present time is the rapid organiza- 
tion of new banks, especially in the 
three great states of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Dakota (the latter a 
state in everything but name). 

All at once, after being a drug in 
the market for a long time, money 
came to be in great demand, and 
rates of interest grew firm at a sub- 
stantial advance. Commercial paper, 
with good collateral, was pressing 
for acceptance at all points, and 
nearly everything in the shape of 
surplus funds was speedily absorbed. 
Of course, with a large call for 
money and a willingness to pay full 
legal rates, or more, banks and bank- 
ers soon found themselves feeding in 
a field of clover up to their very eyes. 


Then began the rapid and exten- 
sive formation of new banks,, espe- 
cially in the West. Growing towns 
and cities which already had fair 
banking facilities, must have more. 
New, young and ambitious towns 
and villages which had few or no 
banking facilities, must speedily 
emerge from that state of pupilage 
and minority. Old bankers, who 
were doing a good business at one 
point, must extend their operations 
to other points, and establish branch 
banks. 

Heavy capitalists in large cities, 
seeing which way the business tide 
was drifting, must needs join to- 
gether for a multiplication of bank- 
ing enterprises in other cities where 
the rate of progress was sufficient 
to warrant a hope of securing ade- 
quate returns. And so, from one 
eause and another, the fever for 
opening new banks in every spot 
and place which would bear one, has 
grown until it has become quite epi- 
demic, especially throughout the 
newer portions of the country. 


For capitalists with abundant 
means, banking business is one of 
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the prettiest occupations in the 
world. When times are good and 
all kinds of trade are flourishing, 
and there is an eager demand for 
money, and rates of interest are 
high, to open up a banking establish- 
ment, secure a big line of deposits, 
for which little or no interest is 
paid, and be able to loan the same 
at a good, round figure, is a very 
agreeable operation. 

Most anybody would like to be a 
banker under such circumstances. 
As long as no break occurs, and 
things remain prosperous, all is 
pleasant and serene. 


But there generally comes a time, 
sooner or later, when favoring 
breezes cease to blow, and times 
grow hard, and public confidence 
gets shaky, and timid people want 
their money, and business houses 
are hard pressed for ready funds 
to pay back their loans; then bank- 
ers begin to feel a share of the 
trouble and responsibility which fall 
to the lot of all; and then new and 
weak banks begin to hesitate, delay, 
quibble, and, finally, to close their 
doors. 


The charters for 13 proposed lines 
of railroad which will gridiron west- 
ern Kansas have been filed at To- 
peka. The scheme is backed by the 
Union Pacific. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. is actively engaged 
in perfecting arrangements for the 
construction of its new line between 
Kansas City and Chicago. 


Mr. George M. Pullman says that 
in order to fill his orders between 
now and next September, he will 
have to turn out at his factory, near 
Chicago, 25 freight cars each day. 
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Not All Banks Own 
Government Bonds 


(Continued from page 75) 


ordinary country people for diree- 
tors, and we do not believe that any 
man, corporation, government or 
other organization can continue to 
spend in excess of its income with- 
out having a ‘‘pay day’’ in the off- 


ing. 
Bank No. 2 


Most of our investment in bonds 
is in our own county, city and 
school issues which are all in good 
standing, and that is why we have 
no governments. 


Bank No. 3 


We finance a farming territory, 
and being a small bank, we could 
not realize on bonds sufficient to 
justify purchasing them. Short time 
bonds bear low rates, in most in- 
stances, and we need our funds to 
finance farming from February until 
November. Therefore, the two re- 
maining months would not yield 
sufficient to justify their purchase— 
at least, that’s our decision. 


Bank No. 4 


Because of our limited capital 
and busines volume, we have de- 
clined to undertake a bond aecount. 
Our funds are all needed through 
six to seven months of the year for 
local demand purposes, and during 
the remaining months we seek short 
term paper for our surplus funds. 
We would like to be able to carry 
a bond account, but haven’t enough 
funds. 


Bank No. 5 


This is a small country bank and 
most of our customers are farmers 
and 90% of the loans we make are 
to them for a term of from six 
months to one year. Most of our 
funds are invested in this way for 
about eight months of the year. 
During the other four months we 
have a large amount of cash that we 
would like to invest for short term. 


Our investigation of government 
bonds shows that the rate of interest 
offered by the government for this 
time is too small and we could not 
make any money by investing in 
these bonds. We find that we can 
invest in state, county, and munici- 


pal bonds at a much more attractive 
rate of interest and this we are do- 
ing rather than taking government 
securities. 


Bank No. 6 


We have $11,500 in government 
bonds, but we feel that the rate of 
interest is so low and the maturity 
so long that there is almost certain 
to come a time before they mature 
when they will not be a good invest- 


ment—at least they would not 


should one wish to sell. 


Bank No. 7 


The reason we do not own any 
government bonds is due to short 
crops and no surplus funds for bond 
investments. 


Analysis Of Questionnaire 


A study made by questionnaire 
among a number of banks regarding 


In a minute and a half! 


THINGS happen fast today. One cannot afford to be 


just a little too late. 


So business men turn to the telephone to reach as- 
sociates across the street or across the continent. So 
fast is “Long Distance” today that connections are made 
(on the average) in one and one half minutes. 

Its speed, convenience and dependability are what 
make the telephone so helpful to so many people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





130 Stock Sizes 
Olive Green 
















STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—not a tube. 
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“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 


T 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (5. 577/5") New Brighton, Pa. 


Box now made in 
two styles 


STYLE (C) OPEN LID 
(Corrugated Board) 
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bY ye rain 


MAY BE 
THE CAUSE 





OF GENERAL BODILY FATIGUE! 
K ut GOOD LIGHT AVOIDS THIS... 










By Invitation Member 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


Model 1575 
Price $16.50 


FARIES GUARDSMAN LAMP wil! 
help you conserve your energy for profit 
producing activity. Tests indicate that 
under adequate lighting, a person of 
normal vision expends one fourth of his 
daily bodily energy in the processes of 
seeing. The ease of seeing varies direct- 
ly with the quantity and effective con- 
trol of lighting; as lighting efficiency 
decreases, energy consumption increases. 
Faries Guardsman Lamp assures proper 
illumination. . . it is designed to avoid 
glare and shadow . . . to flood the work- 
ing area with light having a texture like 
daylight—adequate but restful, because 
properly controlled. 

See Faries Guardsman Lamp today at your 
dealers. If he cannot supply you, this advertise- 


ment mailed to us with your name and address 
on the margin will bring full details. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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ithe types of government bonds that 
|are now being purchased, shows 
that there is a strong tendeney 
|toward the shorter maturities—that 
is, ten years or less. 73% of the 
banks questioned are buying short- 
term bonds. However, there are 
quite a good many banks (42%) 
that are also buying some long 
term bonds. That shows that some 
are buying both long and _ short 
terms. The larger banks lean more 
heavily toward the short terms. 





These banks reported on the ques- 
tion as to whether they are getting 
specialized advice on the purchase 
of bonds. A much larger propor- 
tion (53%) than has been common 
in years past reports getting advice. 
In other words, the smaller banks, 
which cannot afford to maintain a 
corps of experts on bonds are buy- 
ing services from bond analysts and 
advisers. Only a few report that 
they are getting advice from corre- 
spondent banks, and a few from 
security houses. 

With an advisory service, a small 
bank is placed in the position of a 
larger bank because it has its list 
of bonds in the hands of a corps of 
security analysts who are watching 
changes and opportunities every 
day. It is important, of course, in 
selecting a security adviser, to find 
one who has enough experts to give 
the right advice; also one who has 
experts who understand a bank’s 
needs as they differ from the needs 
of individual investors. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
a small bank these days is to main- 
tain the security portfolio properly, 
and it is a fine thing that services 
are available from large organiza- 
tions, which make it possible to keep 
a bank’s portfolio in proper balance. 


Can Use Machine 


N. 8. Gray 
National Bank of Commerce 
Seattle, Washington: 

‘*‘T read with a great deal of inter- 
est your article in the December 
issue of Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly on ‘‘ Machines Work Longer 
Hours.’’ 

We are still using the Boston 
ledger. Our general journal and gen- 
eral ledger are kept by pen and ink. 
We are wondering what manufactur- 


er’s machine you use for this work. 

We have one employee who writes 
up the notes on an ordinary type- 
writer. He writes up the transit 
letters with an accumulator type- 
writer machine. He keeps the lia- 
bility ledger with a pen, in a post 
binder book. We are wondering if 
we could use the type of machine 
you speak of, to do the transit work, 
the liability ledger work, and the 
journal and general ledger as well. 

This is a small bank, and it is 
doubtful whether a machine could 
be used for our general ledger in 
addition to the other work, because 
it might be in use when the general 
bookkeeper wanted it.’’ 


CURTIS C. JORDAN, 
Assistant Cashier, 

The Pulaski National Bank, 
Pulaski, Virginia 


Suggestions Followed 


‘*T wish to compliment your maga- 
zine on the fine articles which you 
have been publishing. A number of 
the suggestions offered by the authors 
have been followed out here.’’ 

P. J. PETERSON, Cashier, 
First National Bank, 
Dodgeville, Wisc. 


Who Is The Youngest Banker? 


“In a recent issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly under the 
eaption ‘Who’s Who In Banking 
News’, I read an interesting article 
which related the many years of 
service that a very prominent banker 
had served a certain banking insti- 
tution. The unusual part of this 
article was the early age at which 
this person became connected with 
this bank. As I began my banking 
career unusually young, I became 
interested in knowing what banker 
today has the distinction of being 
the nation’s youngest banker in 
some official or important capacity. 

Immediately, I started searching 
through back issues of Rand M° Nally 
Bankers Monthly which I had filed 
for future reference, to find some 
information on this subject. After 
long research, I found that many 
bankers of today started their careers 
at the ages of 14, 15 and thereabouts. 
However, I discovered that these 
bankers at these ages held places of 
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a subordinate nature. They were 
employed as office boys and messen- 
gers. 

As two members of my family 
were employed by the Moscow Sav- 
ings Bank, I was permitted at a very 
early age to watch them discharge 
their duties in the daily banking 
routine. My intense interest in 
watching them at their work was 
so great that it soon became notice- 
able, and they started giving me ele- 
mentary instruction in banking. At 
the age of 14 I was entrusted with 
the bookkeeping of this bank. I was 
so young that it was necessary for 
me to stand on a specially built plat- 
form in order to reach the carriage 
of the posting machine. 

From that time on, I have been 
connected with this bank. However, 
this work did not interfere with my 
education, because I divided my 
time, working after school hours and 
during vacations. After completing 
my first year of college, I was elected 
assistant cashier of this bank, and 
in that capacity I am still serving. 
[I am now 25 years of age, with 11 
years of banking to my eredit, so I 
feel that I must have started as one 
of the youngest bankers. 

Through these years, my interest 
in the banking profession has con- 
tinued to grow, and my interest is 
not entirely localized, for I am inter- 
ested in the problems and experi- 
ences of other bankers of today. 

At this time I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation and gratitude 
to you and your entire staff, for 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly. 
For, through the medium of this 
publication, the experiences, prob- 
lems, opinions, and hopes of promi- 
nent and successful bankers are 
brought within the reach of all 
bankers in an unbiased and under- 
standable manner. 

As a young banker of today, I 
feel free to say (and I am confident 
that my statement will be supported 
by other young bankers who are 
regular readers of the Bankers 
Monthly) that the ideas and knowl- 
ledge of banking which we have 
received from this publication have 
been of the greatest material bene- 
fit, and that at many times it has 
served as an inspiration. 

J. IRVIN CROSSETT, 
Assistant Cashier, 


Moscow Savings Bank, 
Moscow, Tenn. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


$66,000 


Remodelling The Hamilton Nation- 


al Bank of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has allocated $66,000 of the 
purehase price on their recently ae- 
quired 14-story bank building, for 
a complete remodeling and improv- 
ing of the bank quarters. 
Soundproof The banking room of 
the recently modern- 
ized Bank of Carthage (Missouri) 
features the latest refinements in 
acoustical ceilings and walls. Other 
high points of the modernized struc- 
ture are air-condtioning, an indirect 
lighting system, and a sound-wave 
burglar alarm in the new vault. 


Glass 


; The front of the First Na- 
Front 


tional Bank, Hominy, Okla., 
has been given a 1937 dress of 
colored structural glass and marble, 
with large plate glass windows. 


Enlarged The Rhinebeck (New 
caanem York) Savings Bank re- 
cently enlarged its quarters and ear- 
ried through a general remodeling 


project at a cost of $20,000. 


Modern 


f Tellers of the San Dimas 
Counters 


(Calif. ) branch of the 
Bank of America now greet their 
customers across counters of the 
modern low type. 


Burglar 
Alarm 


Some 7,000 visitors at the 
‘*house-warming’’ of the 
State Bank of New Ulm (Minn.) 
were given a practical demonstra- 
tion of the sensitive vault burglar 
alarm system. 

Insulated The remodelled building 
of the Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank, Indianola, Iowa, af- 
fords protection from winter cold— 
and summer heat— with rock wool 
insulation. 


Bandit 


Constructed without win- 
Proof 


dows, the new building of 
the Orting (Wash.) State Bank is 
about as nearly burglar, bullet, and 
robbery proof as it is possible to 
construct, through the extensive use 


FOR USING OUR SERVICE WHEN 
YOU REBUILD OR REMODEL 


contracting an 


specified, assuring 


© COND OO -£ WO Ne 


. We are bank building specialists. 

. Our organization has remained intact through good times 
and bad. 
. More than 1000 banks have been built, remodeled or equipped 
by us in 25 years. 
. Service is complete—architectural, engineering, designing, 


equipping, and you pay but one fee. 
Decorating, lighting, even placement and kind of furniture is 
ifi ect harmony. 

. We own and operate our own fixture factories and marble mills. 
. Your local labor used, and local material where possible. 

. You save time, trouble and money in one contract that covers 


ev g- 
. A price for the complete job is quoted, and we GUARANTEE 
NOT TO EXCEED 


IT. Only long experience makes this possible. 
You wouldn’t hire four artists to paint a picture. bn hire a number 


of organizations to build or remodel your bank, whic 


should also be 


a work of art. We handle everything. May we have our representative 


call? It will not obligate you. 


St. Lovis BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Sth and Sidney 
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1809 — 1865 


A great student—A great reader 
A GREAT AMERICAN 


The same rules apply in 1937 
For you — specializing in 
banking — The Blue Book 
Library of Banking Practice 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
By H.N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 
The only book ever written 
covering the entire financial 
administration of banks—the 
authors, two of the most re- 
nowned writers on bank manage- 

ment in the United States. 


BANK COST CONTROL 


by Benjamin E. Young 
(Vice President National Bank of Detroit) 


Completely revolutionized the 
audit and control system used 
in banks. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


By Don Knowlton 
(Public Relations Counsel 
Cleveland-New York) 


Every type of publicity a bank 
should use thoroughly outlined. 
Specimen copies of hundreds of 
successful advertisements. 


Paste this coupon 
on a penny postcard 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 

536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Send me the Blue Book Library of Bank- 
ing Practice on a 5-day approval plan. If 
I like them I will send you $10. If I keep 
only 2, I will send you $7.50, and if only 


1, $5, or I will return them all without 
obligation to me, within 5 days. 


of steel plates, bullet proof glass, 
and electrically controlled locks. 
Ventilation is provided through an 
air-conditioning system. 


Night 


: The Grayson County 
Depository 


State Bank is the first 
institution in Sherman, Texas, to 
install a night depository for its 
customers. 


New 
Branch 


The Fletcher Trust Co. of 
Indianapolis is erecting a 
new concrete and limestone struc- 
ture for its Broad Ripple branch. 


Modernized The Newberg (Ore.) 

Branch of the First 
National of Portland will boast a 
new silent floor, modern tellers’ 


cages, and new fixtures in the bank 
room, when current remodeling is 
completed. 


New 
Elevators 


Important in the $35,000 
modernization program of 
the American Bank building, Port- 
land, Oregon, is the installation of 
new elevator doors and eabs, with 
an automatic elevator signal system. 


eran A complete remodeling 

of the Monterey Park 
(Calif.) braneh of the Bank of 
America is well under way, at a cost 
of approximately $15,000, and when 
completed will include new work- 
rooms, three new cages, and a new 
vault. 


ae Having doubled its 
Conditioning . 

space with the ac- 
quisition of an adjacent building, 
the State Savings Bank, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has included a complete heat- 
ing and air-conditioning plant in its 
modernization plans. 


Glassand The facade of the new 

arble == North Avenue branch of 
the Central Home Trust Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is finished in black Car- 
rara glass, and the trim of the bank- 
room is in black and eream marble. 


Modern 


The complete remodel- 
Throughout P 


ing of the Kent 
(Wash.) National Bank, now well 
under way, includes such features 
as a modern ventilated vault with 
a radio alarm system and an inside 
telephone, a new conference room, 
steel sash doors and windows, a 
soundproof ceiling, an _ indirect 


lighting system, and rubber tile 
floors. 
Colonial ‘Taking as its motif the 
Design 


architecture and design 
of early Colonial days, the new home 
of the Bank for Savings and Trusts, 
Birmingham, Ala., is at wide vari- 
ance with the ‘‘jail ecell’’ type of 
bank room, and from the open tel- 
lers’ counters to the pewter inkwells 
and grandfather’s clock, conveys to 
the customer a feeling of dignity, 
courtesy, and relaxation, in keeping 
with the early American spirit. 


Money and Banking 


By JULES I. BOGEN, MAJOR B. FOS. 
TER, MARCUS NADLER, and RAY- 
MOND RODGERS 

Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

New York City. Price $5.00 

This group of professors of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, has produced a practical 
treatment of the entire subject of 
money and banking, primarily for 
college use. However, the book com- 
bines both theory and practice and 
is written for those either in the 
banking business or aspiring to be- 
come bankers. 

The book explains the way in 
which present day banking systems 
in the United States, Great Britain, 
France and other countries actually 
function. 


One bank president has issued a 
statement to his officers: ‘‘The bor- 
rower is not the bank; the depositor 
hg 


Trivial Thing s? 


until 


i to be 

They might seem ‘ . 
they fail to carry their con 

tents safely, 

appearance 


or their poor 
makes a ba 

i ion, or you don’t get 
cnneees they are needed. 
Then the great ogre 
of dealing with @ reliab le 
envelope manufacturer 15 


fully realized. 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


4500 CORTLAND STREET CHICAGO 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS : 


Stanley New President, 
Union Trust, Pittsburgh 


Clarence Stanley, 39-year-old bank exee- 
utive, has been elevated to the presidency 
of Union Trust Company in Pittsburgh by 
action of the board of directors. He is 
one of the youngest men ever chosen for 
such an important banking position. 


Mr. Stanley has been first vice president 
since June 1935 and has been acting chief 
executive of the large banking institution 
for over a year and a half. He now be- 
comes president of a bank whose resources 
on December 31 were $388,000,000. Capi- 
tal of the Union Trust Company was $1,- 
500,000, surplus $75,000,000 and deposits 
$295,000,000 at the end of the year. 

Mr. Stanley was educated at Yale Uni- 
versity and served, during the World War, 
with the naval aviation forees. He is 
married and has two sons, 4 and 6, and a 
daughter six months old. 


The new president of Union Trust Com- 
pany has had a rapid rise in banking 
circles during the 12 years he has been in 
Pittsburgh. He came to this city in 1924, 
serving first in the bond department at 
Union Trust, subsequently becoming as- 
sistant vice president and then vice presi- 
dent. As first vice president he assumed 
active direction of the bank as successur 
to the late H. C. MeEldowney. 


Brown Heads A. B. A. 
Study Group 


A. G. Brown, president of the Ohio Citi- 
zens Trust Co. of Toledo, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Lending Agencies of the Com- 
mittee on Banking Studies, American 
Bankers Association. The appointment 
was announced by Wood Netherland, vice 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., of St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking Studies. 

The members of the subcommittee in 
addition to Mr. Brown, are as follows: 
M. A. Graettinger, executive vice president, 


Illinois Bankers Association, Chicago; 
Charles H. Mylander, vice president, 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 


Ohio; W. J. Waller, vice president Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles F. Zimmerman, president, First 
National Bank of Huntingdon, Pa., and 
D. J. Needham, general counsel, American 
Bankers Association, New York City, sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Brown was born in Armstrong, IIL, 
and received his A. B. from Northwestern 
University. During the association year 
1928-1929, he was president of the Indiana 
Bankers Association. In 1930, he was a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. At pres- 


ent he is serving as chairman of the Ohio 
Bankers Association Committee on Govern- 
ment Lending Agencies. His banking his- 
tory is as follows: cashier, Farmers & 
Citizens Bank, Willisville, Ill., 1912-13; 
president, First National Bank, Dieterich, 
Ill., 1913-17; president, First National 
Bank, Greencastle, Ind., 1917-30; presi- 
dent, Federal Land Bank of Louisville, 
1930-33; president, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Louisville, 1930-33; exec- 
utive vice president Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, 1933-35, and president, the 
Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo, 1935 to 
date. 


M. E. Selecman 
A. B. A. Deputy Manager 


Merle E. Seleeman has been appointed 
deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of the Trust 
Division, it is announced by F. N. Sheph- 
erd, executive manager. On March Ist, he 
will assume the place made vacant by the 
resignation, effective on that date, of Henry 
E. Sargent who will become editor of 
Trust Companies Magazine. 

Mr Seleeman has been associated with 
the Trust Division for about nine years, 
during which time his efforts have been 
largely devoted to the Advertising Service 
which he will continue to supervise. He 
attended the University of Missouri, 
Northwest Missouri State College, and 
took his Master’s degree at Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 


Sims Addresses Bank Women 


The first of a series of three meetings 
arranged by the Mid-Atlantic Division of 
the Association of Bank Women, devoted 
to ‘‘The Bank’s Customer’’, was held at 
the Chase National Bank, New York City, 
on January 8th. 


Miss Elizabeth 8. Grover, manager of 
the Women’s Department of the 42nd 
Street branch of the Chase National Bank, 
presided as regional vice president. 

Mr. Russell S. Sims, vice president of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine., spoke 
on: ‘‘Public vs. Human Relations in the 
Business of Banking.’’ Mr. Sims has been 
associated with the Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law Agency, specialists in bank advertis- 
ing, since 1926, when he organized the 
firm’s public relations department. His 
years of public contact as a journalist 
with such leading newspapers as the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, the Dallas News, 
the Philadelphia Ledger, the old New York 
Tribune, and the New York Times, where 
he served first on both the editorial desk 
and the financial staff, give him a back- 
ground which made his address of more 
than usual interest to association members. 
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Lonsdale Leaves Bank—Frisco 
‘Trusteeship Takes Full Time 


Resignation of John G. Lonsdale as 
chairman of the board of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, in 
order to ‘‘take on 
added duties as co- 
trustee of the Frisco 
Railway’’, became ef- 
fective January 1 of 
this year. 

‘“‘AlthoughMr. 
Lonsdale has been in- 
vited by the directors 
to continue his pres- 
ent position as chair- 
man of the board,’’ 
said W. L. Heming- 
way, president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, ‘‘he has decided that his duties to 
the court in the Frisco trusteeship require 
additional time.’’ 





JouN G. LONSDALE 


Mr. Lonsdale, who came to St. Louis 
from New York in 1915 to become presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, 
was named as co-trustee of the Frisco 
Railway when that road was placed in 
receivership in November 1932. Starting 
in the real estate business in Hot Springs, 
Ark., late in the nineteenth century, he 
has had a wide and varied experience in 
the business world. He was appointed re- 
ceiver of the Little Rock, Hot Springs, 
and Texas Railroad and later directed its 
reorganization before it was merged with 
one of the major railroad systems of the 
country. 

He became president of the Mereantile- 
Commerce, when it was formed in 1929 
by the merger of the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, later advancing to board chairman. 


Mr. Lonsdale, who is a former president 
of the American Bankers Association, will 
remain a director of the eighth district 
Federal Reserve Bank. From 1930 to 1931 
he was a vice president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and during 
1927-29 he was president of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association. Due to his 
varied activities in the field of business 
and finance, his connections are extensive 
throughout the United States and Europe. 


Joins Cincinnati First 


Robert W. Nelson has resigned his post 
as executive vice president of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce to become vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Cincinnati. He began his work with the 
bank the first of the year. Thomas J. 
Davis, president of First National, states 
that Mr. Nelson’s duties will be along the 
line of public relations. 
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Kohner Made Wells 
Fargo Cashier 

Twenty years of service with Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company was 
recognized January 7th., in the promotion 
of A. W. Kohner to cashier. He had 


served as assistant cashier for some time. 
Kohner entered the bank as a member 
of the interior proof department and the 
past few years has been in charge of per- 
sonnel. His article in the January issue 
of the Bankers Monthly described one 
phase of his personnel work. 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 








3.161 BANKERS 
Can’T BE WRONG: 


and 3,161 bankers subscribe 
to the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


No matter whether your bank serves a population of 66, 
as does the Austinville Savings Bank of Austinville, lowa, 
which receives one copy of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


daily, or The First National Bank of Chicago, which sub- 


scribes for 71 copies daily, 
THERE IS A DEFINITE PLACE 


IN YOUR BANK FOR THIS BUSINESS MAN’S 
DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


We invite you to write for three consecutive issues, 
which will be sent you without charge. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 








Bank Of The Manhattan Co. 
Promotes Smith 


Following the January directors meet- 
ing of the Bank of the Manhattan Com 
pany, Mr. F. Abbot Goodhue, president, 
announced the promotion of Rosser J. 
Smith from assistant vice president to 
vice president, and of Lester R. Mahoney, 
Richard H. Leslie and Laurence Sinclair 
from assistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents. 


Fidelity Union Increases 
Common Dividend 


J. H. Bacheller, president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J., 
announced January 11th, that the board 
of directors had authorized the retirement 
of $1,000,000 of preferred stock as of 
February 11, 1937, and a dividend on the 
eommon stock of 75 cents, payable Feb 
ruary Ist, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 22nd. This is 
an increase in the rate on the common 
stock to 75 cents from 60 cents, semi- 
annually, or to $1.50 from $1.20 on the 
yearly basis. The customary dividend on 
the preferred stock was authorized. The 
preferred stock outstanding is reduced to 
$4,000,000 from $5,000,000, and was orig 
inally issued in June of 1934 in the 
amount of $7,000,000. 





Advancements In 
Central-Penn 


Thomas G. Conklin, formerly assistant 
cashier, has been appointed cashier of the 
Central-Penn National Bank at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., according to announcement 
the first of the year. He sueceeds Albert 
H. Ashby as cashier, Mr. Ashby remain- 
ing:a vice president. Albert B. Roop and 
Leo M. Kelly, formerly assistant cashiers, 
have been made assistant vice presidents 
and Earl K. Mueller an assistant cashier. 


Pittsburg Conference Presents 
Excellent Program 


The first 1937 American Bankers Asso- 
ciation regional conference, held in Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on January 28 and 
29, provided an excellent opportunity for 
forum discussions on current banking 
methods and policies. Similar meetings 
will be held February 25 and 26 in Port- 
land, Oregon, and March 25 and 26 in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Pittsburgh conference was held at 
the William Penn Hotel. There was an 
informal subscription dinner meeting in 
the ballroom the evening of January 29, 
with President Tom K. Smith of the as- 
sociation presiding as toastmaster, at which 
Branch Rickey of St. Louis was principal 
speaker. 

Addresses and papers for the sessions 
were as follows: 

First Session: ‘‘Why Banks Should 
Counsel Together,’’? Tom K. Smith, presi- 
dent American Bankers Association; 
‘«Bank Insurance and Crime Protection,’’ 
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Sidney M. Price, cashier First National 
Bank, Malden, Massachusetts; ‘‘The 
Bankers’ Part in Building an Agricul- 
tural Community,’’ E. B. 
president Grove City National Bank, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. ,‘Chartering of 
Banks,’’ H. 8. Squire, superintendent of 
Banks, Columbus, Ohio. 


Second Session: ‘‘Loan Administration 
Policy,’’ George V. McLaughlin, president 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
‘‘Investment Policy,’’ John J. Rowe, presi- 
dent Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘‘ Budgetary Control,’’ 
Ralph E. Bailey, comptroller National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; 
‘*Expense Control,’’ Arthurs J. Linn. 
comptroller Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Income From Bank- 
ing Services,’’ John J. Driscoll, Jr., Dris- 
eoll, Millet & Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Company, 


Third Session: ‘‘How One Bank Met 


Its Publie Relations Problems,’’ Dunlap 
C. Clark, president American National 
Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan; ‘‘ Banking 


, 


Education and Public Relations,’’ Earl 
V. Newton, assistant secretary Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘ Bank 
ing Talks to Schools and Clubs,’’ Paul B. 
Detwiler, assistant cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Bank 
Officers in School at Forty,’’ Walter B. 
French, executive vice president Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. ‘‘The Radio In Public Relations,’’ 
demonstration by members of Pittsburgh 
Chapter American Institute of Banking 
Section, American Bankers Association: 
Harry C. Wehrheim, assistant secretary 
Lawrenceville Branch, Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company; Fred G. Loscamp, Jr., 
Mellbank Corporation; Charles E. Coates, 


assistant treasurer Colonial Trust Com 
pany. 
Fourth Session: ‘‘Personal Loan De- 


partments in Banks,’’ M. Bernhard, trust 
officer Hudson County National Bank, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; ‘‘The Place of 
FHA Mortgages in Savings Banks and 
Savings Departments;’’ Frank W. Sutton, 
Jr., president First National Bank, Toms 
River, New Jersey; ‘‘Preserving the As- 
sociation between Banking and Trust 
Business,’’ Gilbert T. Stephenson, direc- 
tor of Trust Research, Graduate School of 
Banking, New York City. 


Fifth Session: ‘‘ Utilization of Research 
by the American Bankers Association,’’ 
President Tom K. Smith; ‘‘ Research on 
Federal Lending Agencies, Postal Savings 
and Bank Chartering,’’ Wood Netherland, 
chairman Committee on Banking Studies, 
American Bankers Association, vice presi- 
dent Mereantile-Commerece Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; ‘‘ Research 
in Costs and Methods of Operation,’’ Ben 
E. Young, vice president National Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan: ‘‘ Research 
in the Trust Field,’’ John Remington, vice 
president Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


Following the presentation of each desig- 
nated topic there was general discussion 
under an appointed leader. 


Harshaw, vice | 
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Accounting Machines 
ccrual, Accounting andAudit Control 
Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

After-Hour Depositories 
Alarms—Bank Vault 


Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 

Bill Straps 

Bookkeeping Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 


Calculating Machines 
Calendars 

Cancelling Machines 
Central Files 
Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 
Christmas Savings 
Clocks 
Clocks-Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 


Coin Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Counter Cash Protectors 


Coupon Books 
Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 
Daylight Hold-up Equipment 
Delayed Time Locks 
Deposit Ticket Files 
Desk Lamps 
Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 


Electric Signs 
Endorsing Stamps 


Forms A 
Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 


Glass Signs 
Globes 


Hold-up Equipment 


Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 


Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 
Perforating Machines 
Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 


Rubber Stamps 


Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Sandurns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
School Savings Systems 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 


Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 


Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 
Window and Lobby Displays 


She has a complete record 


of all bank equipment and 


services. 


Bring your purchasing 


problems to Mary Manning, 


the Banker’s Secretary. 


A Rand M¢€Nally service 


to bankers—no charge or 


obligation. 


ASK 


MARY MANNING 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY 


Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St.. 
Chicago, Il. 

Please have sent us buying informa- 
SEPT Peer Crepe re 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE From Banks ...... - + « « « « $ 669,417,960.32 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


ee a ee oe ae eee ee ee ee ee 780,030,063.96 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . ....... 74,958,735.88 
OrHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES . ..... 2 + ew ew 181,721,324.76 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ AccEpTANCES . . . . . 772,031,008.07 
Pee ae ae ee ee ee ee ee a ee 37,434,504.12 
A EE kk kk ee te 4,041,382.27 


MorrGaGEs . . . preci sae A a Ee ae, Bee 10,681,010.10 


Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . a a a a ee 15,193,896.78 
eee ee ee ee — ee me 16,672,185.09 


$2,562,182,071.35 


LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
Common Stock . . ... . . . » » $100,270,000.00 
BORPEUS 46.95 6% «© « « % - . »  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits ... . — 26,464,246.95 


$ 227,004,246.95 
Ressave wou Conmvimeanems.... 2... 6% wow 4 14,825,371.74 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . 2. ee es 1,418,836.88 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ts 
Apeaptances Oorerammimo «=. 3 sh we we 17,360,230.24 
LiaBiLiry As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeEIcn BILLs . 8,174,215.76 


Pe A kkk 6 wk re Re we ee 7,190,077.70 
$2,562,182,071.35 





United States Government and other securities carried at $158,328,914.57 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not previously reported indicated by * 





New And Reopened Institutions 





IN 6 OSU. civinimneavda ened dw ewaauaeee FRaaeiny (2s Gent ENING oo tid cuca dlccctcccendcaccedsa canes Total 44 
DN idk 5 ob Sunnie a hicinnd ses eusenes National 49; State 42: eEseins GURSeaenbudavuedscsseneacsesnsedaeenen Total 91 
PE CUMING iba ct dkd cw tnedrcancacacaeewiaweeian DO wa tasiadueaddcsnddsannawsdedecanaierdusieneee Total 2 
Banks Reported Discontinued 
Through Liquidation. .... seta hisisvedvacavesni Femeaaee Si Dee Gh Pe Oe ono cikc cc cekvdccucdsncccacaecantec Total 56 
Through Merger or Consolidation ............. Peeeeeeen Ge Cree BOs PONWNOU © icdiicvieccecwsdicesssdvcectcuaceaeus Total 18 
Through Absorption, etc..................0005 FO le IES EE viel etccucinawadesuseuncdseourtacwauaneee Total 54 
CRED vs dice ccncccescccscccans SE FE OE ones nk eh nn vad es¥enscane bensdn sess nencancdan Total 13 
pe. ne ee rarer errr re Total 141 
Branches Reported Discontinued 
OS TAI soo ac choi cones cecwew eds Pe Be MND Min 45 de ce de aaweuead cate da ede aesancecceereacea Total 5 
EY PN 5 i 6o5s 86 knead cS ee er eecne National 7: a rene ee ee eee ee pen arn: Total 17 
RONG BOONES 6s. ks kc ceccnccasavcend 8 rer eer ee ee ee Total 22 
Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 
ER cctcdicncovascnaneaweuvaeedsedwes ere tn Be PRON vikesecidedciseaccdvaccncciacoceaceen Total 21 
OEIC Ore Cee ee tn ee ae Nt FONOOI RS CU Oc caida cnedcccccdeccdndcnsdadcedusaccdeuretaeee Total 4 
ARKANSAS Claremont Hawthorne , 
Foreman Bank of America National Trust & Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
Foreman Banking Co., Cooperative As- iene eae ieee nn 80-668 Harold Hukill, Manager. Opened Octo- 
(In liquidation. Sold out to the State (Opened November 7, 1936. Ralph ber 10, 1936) 


National Bank, Texarkana. 
December 12, 1936. 


Foreman 
State National Bank, Branch of Tex- 
GPMRRE . occ icccaceccaseecersicans 81-723 
(W. F. Moore, Mgr. Opened December 
2, 1936) 


Reported 


Hiwassee 
Bank of Hiwassee.............. 81-363 
(Voluntarily liquidating. Liquidation 
will be completed by December 1, 1936) 

Shirley 

TE Rg: FFUTE EEC ET TT CCT 81-433 
(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 
sioner for liquidation November 21, 
1936) 

CALIFORNIA 

Atascadero 

*Bank of America Nat'l Trust & Savings 
Assn., Atascadero Branch...... 90-1150 
(Opened December 12, 1936. J. V. 
Wachtel, Jr., Manager) 

Atascadero 

“Piret National Bank... ...s<cce 90-1150 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 12, 1936, which 
bank now operates a branch at Atas- 
cadero) 

Azusa 

*Bank of America Nat’! Trust & Savings 
Assn., Azusa Branch 
(Opened December 
Thomson, Manager) 

Berkeley 
The Morris Plan Soneeny of Oakland, 
BPGMGR GE GOIN. 6c sccéccccecscceus 
J. C. Green, Manager) 

Biggs 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Biggs Branch. ..90-1378 


14, 


(Opened September 28, 1936. J. W. 
Reinhardt, Manager) 

Calistoga 

*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Calistoga Branch.90-560 
(Opened December 12, 1936. Andrew 
Rocea, Manager) 

Calistoga 

*Calistoga National Bank........ 90-560 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco December 12, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Calis- 
toga) 


Davis, Manager) 


Claremont ? 
ae BR eee 90-568 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 7, 1936, which 
bank now operates a branch at Clare- 
mont) 


Covina 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Covina Branch. .90-1382 


(Opened December 21, 1936. I. H. 
Brewer, Manager) 

Del Rey 

*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Del Rey Branch. .90-864 


(Opened December 30, 1936. Geo. L. 
McKeehan, Manager) 

Del Rey 

*First National Bank............ 90-864 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 30, 1936, which 
pank now operates a branch at Del 
ey 


Downey 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Downey Branch. .90-928 
(Opened November 21, 1936. Charles E. 
Waters Manager) 


Downey 
First National Bank........ oo 90-928 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at Downey) 


El Monte 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., El Monte Branch.90-585 
(E. C. Harvey, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 17, 1936) 


El Monte 
First National Bank............ 90-585 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 17, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch at El 
Monte) 

Ferndale 

CONS a nc nicecntindcceeus 90-504 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco December 26, 1936 and busi- 
ness merged with Fernadale Branch) 
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Hawthorne 
Bank of Inglewood, Branch of Ingle- 
WE, casted insenadascsduceneaee 90-1335 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Hawthorne) 


Hollywood 


Bank of America National Trust &° 
Savings Assn., Gower-Sunset _—— 


(Opened December 1, 1936. L. E. Grill, 
Manager) 


Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sunset-Clark Branch 
‘Chased akeawieene sd aececaeae 90-1374 
(Opened October 3, 1936. James Dugan, 
Manager) 


Hollywood 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Whitley-Hollywood 
pO TET aT oe ee 16-316 
(Opened December 19, 1936. W. P. 


Ralston, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
National Bank, Hollywood Office) 


Hollywood 

*Seaboard National Bank, Branch of 
EMG BROMOG 6 66 cadicuminccaneen 16-316 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 
operated as Whitley-Hollywood Branch) 


Inglewood 
Bank of Inglewood ........... 90-1179 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936 and con- 
solidated with Inglewood Branch) 
Ione 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ione Branch... .90-1380 
(Opened September 21, 1936. “Randy oO. 
Barsotti, Manager) 


Los Angeles 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Hyde Park —- 


(Donald Ross, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1936) 


Los Angeles 
Bank of Inglewood, Hyde Park Branch 
Of InqlewOOE .cccccctcasccesece 16-307 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 10, 1936) 
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Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings pene Pico-La Cienega Branch 


1 

(Opened September 10, 1936. H. 
Griffen, Manager) 

Los Angeles 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Santee-Textile Branch 
ree ere ee eee eee 16-317 
(Opened December 19, 1936. Succeeded 
Seaboard National Bank, Santee Office. 
Carl T. Byrd, Manager) 

Los Angeles 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Seaboard Office. ..16-128 
(Opened December 19, 1936. K. L. 
Carver, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
National Bank (H. O.) 

Los Angeles 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Shatto-Wilshire Branch 
SE rene epee ne 16-193 
(Opened December 19, 1936. H. L. 
Brink, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
National Bank, Wilshire-Vermont Of- 
fice) 

Los Angeles 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sixth & Main Branch 
Ret ws te lance te eka b cs ahiGs kw Calan arn ce 16-241 


(Discontinued December 19, 1936. Busi- 
ness merged with Sea board Office) 


Los Angeles 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Wilshire-Dunsmuir 
See ee Pree re 16-303 
(Opened December 19, 1936. R. L. 
Casey, Manager. Succeeded Seaboard 
— 3ank, Wilshire-La Brea Of- 
ce 


Los Angeles 

*Seaboard National Bank, panne re 
iar iat Sa criss glk “a pbs So iy a ln i Soa al Tig -317 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 
operated as Santee-Textile Branch) 


Los Angeles 

*Seaboard National Bank........ 16-128 
and branches. (Taken over by Bank 
of America Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936, and now 
operated as branches of bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn.) 


Los Angeles 

*Seaboard National Bank, Wilshire La 
= Oe ere 16-303 
(Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936, and 
operated as Wilshire-Dunsmuir Branch) 


Los Angeles 

*Seaboard National Bank, Wilshire- 
ce 0 ge ee 16-193 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 19, 1936 and 
operated as Shatto-Wilshire Branch) 


Menlo Park 
American Trust Company, Menlo Park 
Par eee ere 90-1168 
Stee to Redwood City, October 19, 


Millbrae 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Millbrae Branch.90-1379 
(F. Schaffner, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1936) 


Montrose 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Montrose Branch...... 


(Opened November 21, 1936. H. Berg, 
Manager) 


Montrose 

rg etenpecirpnanpenee National Bank..... 
(cit shes snaeenataee 90-1185 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Agssn., San 
Francisco, November 21, 1936 which 
act now operates a branch at Mont- 
rose 


Paso Robles 
*First National Bank in Paso Robles 


OS EE Ree a eee ee >. 90-987 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 


Francisco, December 12, 1936 and busi- 
ness merged with Paso Robles Branch) 


Point Arena 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Point Arena pow ry 
(Opened November 14, 1936. ‘has. H 
Cooper, Manager) 


Point Arena 
Bank of Point Arena........... 90-649 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
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tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 14, 1936 which 
bank now operates a branch in Point 
Arena) 


Pomona 
Pomona Commercial & Savings Bank 
pan p bedded WES bEds Oh Mabe 66:50 n ke 90-179 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, November 10, 1936 and busi- 
ness consolidated with Pomona Branch) 


Redwood City 


American Trust Company, Redwood 
Cae SN 6506s Cescseadenees 90-1168 
(H. Steven Chase, Manager. Opened 


October 19, 1936. Moved from Menlo 
Park) 


Rio Vista 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rio Vista Branch 
ibndsbsab bes bho eba s+ enbansoasa® 90-1039 
(Howard “Heringer, Manager. Opened 
October 31, 1936) 

Rio Vista 
oe i Perrerer yr er rrr TT 90-1039 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 31, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Rio Vista) 


San Diego 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Exposition gxenee 
(Charter transferred to Van Dyke- 
yee” Avenue Branch, November 


San Diego 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Van Dyke-University 
Avenue Branch, 4246 University Ave. 
90-1357 
Opened 


Sete ee eee eee eee eee eens ee 


) Ja “Osborn, Manager. 
November 2, 1936) 


San Dimas 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., San Dimas Eranes 
(Opened September 7 >” 1936. "Fay Cc. 
Marchant, Manager. Succeeded First 


National Bank and San Dimas Savings 
Bank) 


San Dimas 

First National Bank............ 90-659 
(Above bank and the San Dimas Sav- 
ings Bank were taken over by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, September 6, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at San Dimas) 


San Dimas 

San Dimas Savings Bank....... 90-699 
(Above bank and the First National 
Bank, San Dimas, were taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at San Dimas) 


San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Powell-Post Branch 
PEEP TERE E Te ee Oe 11-123 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Pow- 
ell-Sutter Branch, effective December 
19, 1936) 


San Francisco 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Powell-Sutter Branch 
LETT eT Tyr CO ee 11-123 
(Changed title to Powell-Post Branch, 
December 19, 1936) 


Saratoga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Saratoga Branch. 90-1376 
(Opened September 11, 1936. J. D. Far- 
well, Manager) 


Sutter Creek 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sutter Creek Branch 
5 wits Glennie aia cg etn ae ema s whe 90-1384 
(Opened December 28, 1936. Randy O. 
Barsotti, Manager) 


Tulelake 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tulelake Branch. 90-1377 
(Opened September 14, 1936. C. Alex 
Clements, Manager) 


Westwood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lassen Branch of San 


PROARGIBCO sc ccccccecesscsncese - -90-937 
(Carroll Henderson, Manager. Opened 
October 5, 1936) 

Westwood 
Westwood National Bank....... 90-937 


(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1936) 


Woodlake 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Woodlake Branch. .90-1375 
(Opened August 10, 1936. B. I. Hesse, 
Manager) 


COLORADO 


Breckenridge 
Engle Bros. Exchange Bank... .82-218 
ae liquidation November 30, 
1936) 


Lamar 
First National Bank............. 82-87 
(Change in title of Lamar National 
Bank, August 15, 1936) 

Lamar 
Lamar National Bank........... 82-87 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lamar, August 15, 1936) 


Monte Vista 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 82-459 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. W. C. Dorney, President, J. C. 
ree Cashier. Opened September 1, 


Pueblo 
Western National Bank........... 42-2 
(Will be placed in voluntary liquidation 
sie 30, 1936. Reported August 


CONNECTICUT 


West Haven 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
West Haven Branch of New Haven.... 


(Albert C. Murphy, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1936) 
FLORIDA 
Bowling Green 
State Bank of Bowling Green. ..63-144 


(Voluntary liquidation as of “August 
22, 1936 with the Wauchula State 
Bank, Wauchula, as paying agent) 

Daytona Beach 

*Industrial Savings Bank at Daytona 
(Opened December 8, 1936. Capital 
$50,000. L. A. Coleman, President, B. B. 
Barber, Executive Vice President) 

Marianna 

*The First Bank of Marianna... .63-106 
(Opened January 1, 1937. Took over 
assets and liabilities of the First Na- 
tional Bank) 

Marianna 

*First National Bank............ 63-106 
(Assets and liabilities taken over by 
The First Bank of Marianna, January 
1, 1937 

Miami 
American Bank & Trust Co.....63-527 
(To open between October 1 and 15, 
1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Leo Robinson, President, R. H. Daniel, 
Cashier) 


St. Petersburg 
The Southern National Bank... .63-529 
(Charter issued November 12, 1936. 
Opened December 10, 1936. Capital: 
Common $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$60,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin, Cashier) 

Umatilla 
Umatitia State DOME. . 2... cccecs 63-528 
(To open about December 15, 1936. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. John F. 


Ervin, President, Oakley Andrews, 
Cashier) 

GEORGIA 
Arco 


Brunswick Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
oe Pere rere e 
(Discontinued November 30, 1936) 


Blairsville 
Beacham Banking Co., Private. . 64-1167 
(Discontinued in 1935) 


Blakely 

Farmers ae Bank (Private) 
64-1177 
Guyton 


Opened October 


eee eeeeee seeeee 


(. BD. Du “Bose, ‘President, 
McLendon, Cashier. 


17, 1936) 

Collins 

Bank of Collins (Private—not incor- 
SE 6c tars Kees Odbp dh 6 ee ened 64-1178 
(Opened September 15, 1936. George 
Jarrill, President, Emmett  Jarrill, 
Cashier) 

Hahira 

*Citizens Bank of Hahira........ 64-955 


(Change in title and location of Citi- 
zens Bank of Morven, effective Janu- 
ary 4, 1937. Capital $15,000, Capital 
Notes $5,000. R. C. Lester, President, 
H. T. Scruggs, Cashier) 
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Macon ; 
Luther Williams & Son (Private) 
Cert eer te eee 64-1137 
(Changed title to Luther Williams’ 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 


1936) 


Macon 
Luther Williams’ Son (Private). 64-1137 
(Change in title of Luther Williams & 
Son (Private) effective October 24, 
1936. Frederick W. Williams, President 
and Cashier) 


Midville 
Barron’s Exchange Bank (Private) 
(1. L. Barron, President and Cashier) 


Midville 
Midville Banking Co., Private.64-1163 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 


Midville 

The Peoples Bank, Private....64-1163 
(Opened October 3, 1936. E. W. Brooks, 
President and Cashier. Change in title 
of Midville Banking Co., Private) 

Morven 

oo, ee Pe eee ee 64-955 
(Moved and changed title to Citizens 
Bank of Hahira, Hahira, January 4, 
1937) 

Pelham 

*First National Bank............ 64-288 
(Voluntary liquidation December 8, 
ag Succeeded by Pelham Banking 
0. 


Pelham 


*Pelham Banking Company...... 64-288 
(Opened December 8, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,830. 


W. C. Cooper, President, R. G. McDon- 
ald, Cashier. Succeeded First National 
Bank 

Ray City 
Farmers Bank, Private......... 64-1176 
(Opened January 14, 1936. L. C. Swindle, 
Owner) 

Winder 
Perry & Williams Bank, Private. 64-1174 
(Succeeded by Perry Banking Com- 
pany, September 17, 1936) 

Winder 
Perry Banking Co., Private....64-1174 
(Opened September 17, 1936. H. A. 
Perry, Owner. Succeeded Perry & Wil- 
liams Bank) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Central National Bank in Chicago 2-421 
(Capital $200,000. Wm. H. Regnery, 
President. To open about October 1) 
Mount Carmel 
Security Bank of Mount Carmel 
pie bece dé (0066000 0RKR ERR REAS 70-326 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. L. F. Henneberger, President. 


J. E. Williams, Cashier. To open 
November 18, 1936) 

Sterling 
The Central National Bank of Ster- 
DM - cn cacunaneheses<penceansataae 70-299 
(Capital: Common $150,000, Preferred 


$100,000, Surplus and Profits $74,000. 
L. J. Wahl, President, Wm. L. Frye, 
Cashier. National charter issued 
November 2, 1936. Conversion of Cen- 
tral Trust & Savings Bank, Sterling, 
November 4, 1936) 


Sterling 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Ster- 
BE oéwned 66s egedtegneendaeeus 70-299 


(Converted to The Central National 
Bank of Sterling, November 4, 1936) 


Stillman Valley 

*Stillman Valley BaGk ..cccccsve 70-1604 
(Converted to The Stillman Valley 
National Bank, January 2, 1937) 


Stillman Valley 

*The Stillman Valley eee 
(Capital $50,000, ‘Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. Albert C. Brown, President, 
Tom Gibbs, Cashier. Opened January 2, 
1937. Conversion of Stillman Valley 
Bank) 

Waukegan 
Citizens National Bank of Wauroqee 
(Capitai $100,000. Earl D. Amsier, Pres- 
ident, James N. Finn, Cashier. Change 
in title and location September 18, of 
Citizens National Bank of Zion, Zion, 
Ill., which was a conversion of the 
First State Bank of Zion City. Effec- 
tive September 4, 1936) 

Winnetka 
The First National Bank of Wineewse 
(Capital: Common’ $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 


Edw. C. Haase, President, Byron A. 
Warnes, Cashier. Charter issued Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Conversion of State Bank 
of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 


Winnetka 
State Bank of Winnetka....... 70-504 
(Converted to The First National 


Bank of Winnetka, November 2, 1936) 


Zion 
First State Bank of Zion City. .70-1683 
(Converted to Citiizens National Bank 
of Zion, September 4, 1936, which hank 
moved and changed title to Citizens 
National Bank of Wgukegan, Wauke- 
gan, September 18, 1936, using 70-160) 


INDIANA 


Birdseye 
Birdseye National Bank........ 71-683 
(Voluntary liquidation November 10, 
1936. Deposit liability assumed by 
First National Bank, Huntingburg) 

Clayton 
The Danville State Bank, Clayton 
Branch of Danville..........ccccccess 
(Opened November 2, 1936. Everett R. 
Ryan, Manager) 

Commiskey ° 

*Citizens Bank. .....ccccsscocces 71-1098 
(Assets taken over by Union Bank & 
Trust Company, North Vernon, Decem- 
ber 19, 1936 which bank now operates 
a branch at Commiskey) 

Commiskey 

*Union Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
North Vermom. .......cccccceces 71-1098 
(Opened December 19, 1936) 

Crothersville 


*Brownston Loan & Trust Co., Crothers- 
ef. er or 71-1294 
(Opened December 22, 1936. E. L. 
Tomppert, Temporary Manager in 
charge) 

Crothersville 

Union State Bank.............- 71-1226 


(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 


Cumberland 
Cumberland Bank (Private)....71-721 
(Closed for liquidation August 15, 1936) 


Edwardsport 

*Edwardsport Bank...........+-- 71-737 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,050 John Wolfe, President, R. O. 
Beebe, Cashier. Chartered December 
22, 1936. Opened December 28, 1936. 
Took over entire assets of The Ed- 
wardsport Bank) 

Edwardsport 

*The Edwardsport Bank......... 71-737 
(Voluntary liquidation December 28, 
1936. Entire assets taken over by Ed- 
wardsport Bank, chartered December 
22, 1936) 

Indianapolis 

*Brightwood State Bank.......... 20-76 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1936) 


Indianapolis 

*Merchants National Bank, Brightwood 
Branch. (Opened December 16, 1936) 

Indianapolis 

*Merchants National Bank, Massachu- 
setts Avenue Branch. (Opened Decem- 
ber 16, 1936) 

Indianapolis 

*State Bank of Masachusetts Avenue 
pmmté delssd au he Gada ed weeee make wa 20-77 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1936) 

Palmyra 

*Corydon State Bank, Palmyra Branch 
of Corydon. (Opened December 17, 
1936. Francis L. Simler, Manager) 

Palmyra 
Citizens State Bank............ 71-875 
(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 

Scottsburg 
Scottsburg State Bank.......... 71-514 
(Taken possession of by Department of 
Financial Institutions for the purpose 
of liquidation, December 5, 1936) 


IOWA 


Badger 
Humboldt Trust & Savings a Of- 
fice of Humboldt........... 


—— Simpson, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1936) 
Callender 

Callender Savings Bank........ 72-1230 


(Deposit Habilit 
Savings Bank, 
1936) 


assumed by Somers 
omers September 19, 
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Callender 
Somers Savings Bank, Office of Somers 
(Opened September 21, 1936. R. C. 
Allen, Cashier) 


Fertile 

*Citizens Savings Bank, Office of Han- 
lontown. (Opened January 11, 1937. 
M. T. Rye, Manager in charge) 

Fremont 
First Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
CI 6.64 4.0-s00né0600én came 
(Opened November 24, 1936. P. C. 
Ackley, Jr., Manager) 

fowa City 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Co...72-2162 


The correspondents for the Iowa 
State Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa are The Chase National Bank, 
New York, The First National Bank, 
Chicago and The Bankers Trust Co., 
Des Moines. Through an error they 
were listed in the Final 1936 Edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory as The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, and The Central National 
Bank, Des Moines. 


Lawton 


First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
WWE 64:46440000040466600R40R0RRRumEE 


(H. W. Hays, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 25, 1936) 


Malcom 
Grinnell State Bank, Office of Grinnell 


es 


(Lloyd L. Fry, Manager. Certificate 


issued September 11, 1936. Opened 
October 3, 1936) 

Marion 

*Marion Savings Bank........... 72-218 


(Taken over and deposit liability as- 
sumed by First National Bank, De- 
cember 16, 1936) 


Mason oy 
United Home Bank & Trust Co.72-2176 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. C. O. 
Wilkinson, President, R. A. Potter, 
Cashier. Opened August 31, 1936) 


Wadena 

*Elgin State Bank, Wadena Office of 
Elgin. (Opened December 2, 1936. 
Ernestine Herrling, Manager) 


What Cheer 
First National Bank in What Cheer 
Cneasdganesdacdeenavadedsenenuns 440 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
Wha 


State Bank of t Cheer, September 
5, 1936) 


What Cheer 
First State Bank of What Cheer.72-440 © 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. John T. Baylor, President, 
Harry W. Enger, Cashier. Opened Se 
tember 8, 1936. Assumed deposit liabhi- 
iy Ss First National Ban of What 

eer 


Winthrop 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence (Opened September 3, 
1936. J. S. Luther, Manager) 


KANSAS 


Abbyville 
State Bank of Abbyville........ 83-702 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 27, 1936) 


Almena 
First National Bank............ 83-468 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
October 3, 1936) 


Almena 
The First State Bank........... 83-468 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000, Irene Schafer, President, Leo 
J. Derks, Cashier. Instituted October 
3, so Conversivn of First National 
Ban 


Brewster 

*Brewster State Bank........... 83-755 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by The 
Thomas County National Bank, Colby, 
December 5, 1936) 


Eldorado 

Farmers & Merchants National an 
(Merged with Walnut Valley State 
Bank which bank assumed the deposit 
liabilities August 29, 1936. Capital: 
Common $25,000, Preferred $25, 
Surplus and Profits $4,830. F. H. Cron, 
President, J. E. Tanner, Cashier) 


Green 
Bank Of GreO@R......cccccccccce 83-853 
(Voluntary liquidation August 12, 1936) 
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Lane 
Emme State BAM. ..sscescccss 83-1414 
(Merged witih First National Bank, 
Ottawa, under latter title, August 15, 
1936. Capital $100,000, Surplus, Profits 
and Reserves $55,000. R. M. Clogston, 
President, R. S. Hanes, Cashier) 


Lawrence 
Pirst BavVings Bank ..sccecescss 83-45 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
October 24, 1936) 

Montrose 
Montrose State Bank ......... 83-1154 
(Voluntary liquidation September 24, 
1936. Merged with First National 


Bank in Mankato, Mankato) 

Niles 

PIISS Rte TGA 5... ccics ic ccess sas 83-965 
(Liquidated November 5, 1936. Deposi- 
tors and creditors paid in full) 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort 
Capital Trust Company.......... 73-63 
(Merged with Farmers Deposit Bank 
as Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
November 16, 1936) 


Frankfort 

Farmers Bank & Trust Company.73-61 
(Merger of Capital Trust Company and 
Farmers Deposit Bank, effective No- 
vember 16, 1936. Capital: Common 
$250,000, Preferred $248,000, Surplus 
and Profits $202,000. Leslie W. Morris, 
President, Pat Sullivan, Cashier) 


Frankfort 
Farmers Deposit Bank.......... 73-61 
(Merged with Capital Trust Company 
as Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
November 16, 1936) 


Nebo 

Citizens Bank........ See ee 73-566 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936. Accounts taken over by Ken- 
tucky Bank & Trust Co., Madisonville) 

Prospect 

*Bank of Prospect.............+- 73-583 


(Closed January 8, 1932. Reopened De- 
cember 19, 1936. Capital $30,000, Sur- 
plus $3,000. John P. Haswell, President, 
Enos M. Swain, Cashier) 
Stamping Ground 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Stamping 
Ground Agency of Franfort........... 
(Opened November 16, 1936. 
Hockensmith, in charge) 


Stamping Ground 
Farmers Deposit Bank, Agency of 
PRUE. cn incase ecdeseveasaesh ob ban 
(Discontinued and became agency of 
the Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
when head office at Frankfort merged 
with the Capital Trust Company as 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, No- 
vember 16, 1936) 


LOUISIANA 


Mansfield 
De Soto Bank-& Trust Company. 84-108 
(Closed October 9, 1936. Taken over 
by State Bank Examiner) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

Broadway Savings Bank.......... 7-55 
(Absorbed and unrestricted deposits 
and new accounts transferred to Amer- 
ican Bank Office of Equitable Trust 
Company, November 17, 1936) 

Dundalk 

*Bank of Sparrows Point, Branch of 
Sparrows Point...........++..+. 65-271 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, December 22, 


1936 which bank now operates a 
branch at Dundalk) 

Dundalk : 
*First National Bank of Baltimore, 


Dundalk Branch of Baltimore...65-271 
(Opened December 22, 1936) 


Poolesville . 
SPoolesville Banks. ...ssccccess 65-304 
(Entire outstanding capital stock pur- 
chased, assets merged and deposit lia- 
bilities assumed by Farmers Banking 
& Trust Co. of Montgomery County, 
Rockville, November 20, 1936 which 
err P54 now operates a branch at Pooles- 
ville 


Poolesville 

*Poolesville Bank of the Farmers Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. of Montgomery County, 
Branch Of ROCK ViING. ...<2..ccses 65-304 
(Opened November 20, 1936. Benjamin 
White, Manager) 


Sparrows Point 
*Bank of Sparrows Point........ 65-252 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
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sumed by First National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, December 22, 
1936, which bank now operates a 


branch at Sparrows Point) 

Sparrows Point 

*First National Bank of Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point Branch......... 65-252 
(Opened December 22, 1936) 


MICHIGAN 


Center Line 
State Savings Bank, Center Line Of- 


tober 21, 1936) 


Holland 
ee PL a | ee eee 74-158 
(Merged with Holland City State Bank 
aia State Bank, December 1, 


Holland 
Holland City State Bank........ 74-159 
(Merged with First State Bank as 
Holland State Bank, December 1, 1936) 
Holland 
Holland State Bank... ... csccce 74-158 


(Merger of Holland City State Bank 

and First State Bank, December 1, 

1936. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 

Profits $76,000. Henry S. Maentz, Presi- 

dent, Alfred C. Joldersma, Cashier) 
Jackson 


Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
Office at 109 Francis St. Opened Septem- 
ber 19, 1936. Leo J. Clarke, Manager) 
Lansing 
Peoples State Savings Bank..... 74-72 
(Consolidated with Lansing National 
Bank, October 10, 1936) 
Marysville 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Marysville Branch of Port Huron 


(Opened December 9, 1936. Frank C, 
Wellman, Manager) 

Mason 
First State Savings Bank....... 74-368 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Dart National Bank, Novem- 
ber 10, 1936) 

Mount Morris 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mount Morris Branch of Flint. .74-1196 
(Walter R. Beerman, Manager. Opened 
August 13, 1936) 

Sunfield 

*Union Bank, Sunfield Office of Lake 
EE ere ee Cee Te 74-1197 
(Opened January 4, 1937. F. V. Wilcox, 
Manager) 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton 
First National Bank............ 75-314 
(Converted to Northwestern State 
Bank of Appleton, September 5, 1936) 

Appleton 
Northwestern State Bank of Apphotes 
toneate! Sikes wae eis 
$24,000. C. M. Krebs, President, Sibert 
Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank) 

Dawson 
Northwestern National Bank...75-1602 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Dawson, August 31, 1936) 

Dawson 
Northwestern State Bank of Dawson 


EERE LES iba c aban epieeeecccee Cee 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. M. Johnson, President, 


Glenn E. Blomquist, Cashier. Charter 
issued August 21, 1936. Opened August 
31, 1936. Conversion of Northwestern 
National Bank) 
Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids State Bank......75-1117 
(Change in title and location of Warba 
State Bank, Warba, effective Novem- 
ber 2, 1936. Capital $25,000, Surplus 


and Profits $7,500. C. C. Whlicox, 
Cashier) 
Hancock 
Hancock National Bank........ 75-510 


(Converted to Hancock State Bank, 
December 14, 1936) 

Hancock 
Hancock State Bank............ 75-510 
(Opened December 14, 1936. Conversion 
of Hancock National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $16,000. 
H. C. Erickson, President, C. J. Borde- 
wick, Cashier) 

Laporte 
ee ee 75-822 
(Moved and changed title to Vergas 
tT} Bank, Vergas, November 14, 


Paynesville 


*First National Bank in Paynesville 
cnRihe Ek ASC OLe nae abo metal Glew ee 75-375 
(Voluntary liquidation December 19, 
1936. Converted to The First State 


Bank in Paynesville which opened for 
business December 21, 1936) 
Paynesville 
*The First State Bank in Paynesville 


COFCO TE OOO CHKSREEES ORS SCC RO OES 49-375 


(Charter issued December 8, 1936. 
Opened December 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus $29,000. Anson Evans, 
President, H. J. Sauer, Cashier. Con- 


version of First National Bank in 
Paynesville) 
Pine City 

*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
aa ee Oo ob ehh he waco 6:6 le erg. we ee ees 75-304 


(In liquidation. Deposit liability taken 
over by First National Bank, January 
2, 1937) ; 
ted Wing 
Red Wing National Bank & Trust Co. 
Ee Cer Pee Te er 5- 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by The 
First National Bank of Red Wing, 
August 8, 1936. Capital: Common $70.- 
000, Preferred $30,000, Surplus $18,- 
000. Samuel H. Lockin, President, Aug. 
H. Lidberg, Cashier) 

Vergas 
Vergas State Bank............. 75-822 
(Change in title and location of First 
State Bank, Laporte, effective Novem- 
ber 14, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $4,000. P. O. Holland, Presi- 
dent, J. Score, Cashier) 


Warba 
‘Warba State Bank ....... eee 51117 
(Moved and changed title to Grand 


Rapids State Bank, Grand Rapids, 
November 2, 1936) 
Winthrop 
First National Bank in Winthrop 
Serer. TET TCT CRE ETTOReTT TS 
(Taken over 2% Winthrop State Bank, 
Winthrop 
Winthrop State Bank........... 75-343 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. C. Stresemann, President, 
E. W. Olson, Cashier. Charter issued 
August 19, 1936. Opened August 239, 
1936. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Winthrop) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Glen Allan 
Washington & Issaquena Bank. . 85-482 
(Voluntary liquidation May 14, 1936) 
Liberty 
Amite County Bank, Liberty Branch 
Office of Gloster......... COncsatoesens 
(Opened October 3, 1936. Warren U. 
Fox, Manager) 


MISSOURI 


Durham 
Durham State Bank...........80-1716 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and part 
of assets taken over by Lewiston State 
Bank, Lewiston, August 24, 1936 (Capi- 
tal: Common $13,000, Preferred $12,000, 
Capital Notes $10,000, Surplus and 
Profits $5,000. L. H. Gnuse, President, 
S. F. Gnuse, Cashier) 

Highlandville 
Bank of Highlandville......... 80-1634 
(Voluntary liquidation June 5, 1936) 

Humansville 
Humansville Bank............-. 80-1168 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Polk, Polk, effective November 25, 
1936. Capital $25,000. Chas. H. Green, 
President, T. N. Payne, Cashier) 

Kingsville * 
Hank Of Minmeville.....ccscces 80-1052 
(Acquired by Bank of Holden, Holden, 
December 18, 1936) 

Latour 
Bank of Latour............. «.- 80-1057 
(Taken over by Bank of Holden, Holden. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000, Capital Notes $35,000. W. F. 
McCutchen, President, E. K. Redford, 
Cashier) 

Magnolia 


Bank of Magnolia.............80-1082 
(Closed August 15, 1936) 

Polk 
| | | ge, PERRET ERC E CITT e 80-1168 


(Moved and changed title to Humans- 
bf re Bank, Humansville, November 25, 
1936) 


Stanberry 
Commercial Bank ............-- 80-313 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936) 

Stover 
ET CCRT Tee 80-1382 


(Taken over by Farmers Bank, Octo- 
ber 3, 1936) 
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Tindall 
Farmers State Bank...... -.+--80-1228 
(Closed September 17, 1936 for liquida- 
tion by order of Board of Directors) 
Wellsville 
Bank of Wellsville............ 80-1805 
(Opened September 14, 1936. Capital 


$30,000, Surplus $6,000. Gus _ Gastler, 
President, H. L. Burwell, Cashier) 
Wellsville 

Wellsville Bank......cscccccces 80-461 


(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 
1936) 


Worth 
Dank Of Worth. sccccsccs ine cate 80-1271 
(Closed November 25, 1936 by State 


Finance Department) 


MONTANA 


Ennis 
Madison Valley Bank........... 93-191 
In liquidation. Will go out of business 
by January 1, 1937) 


Nashua 

First National Bank......... a. .93-429 
(Voluntary liquidation November 15, 
1936) 

Simms 

*Sun River Valley State Bank... .93-287 
(In liquidation, effective March 1. 


1937. Turning over assets to Montana 
Bank & Trust Co., Great Falls) 


NEBRASKA 
Ellis 
Willis State Bank. .......-ssscess 76-720 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 28, 
1936) 
Filley 
The Filley Bank........... oo + «46-1220 


(Change in title and location of Rock- 
ford State Bank, Rockford, effective 
November 16, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus and Profits $6,000. J. C. Dell, 
President, O. C. Frantz, Cashier) 
Minden 

Nebraska National Bank........ 76-993 
(Absorbed by Minden Exchange Na- 


tional Bank. Reported November 14, 
1936) 
Phillips 
Bank of PhillipS. .....ccccscoss 76-836 


(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
b> oy River, Wood River, September 8, 
1936) 
Rockford 
Rockford State Bank.......... 76-1220 
(Moved and changed title to The Fil- 
ley Bank, Filley, November 16, 1936) 
Stratton 
Commercial Bank..... err ee rer 76-879 
(W. R. Martin, President. Opened Sep- 
tember 2, 1936. Assumed assets and 
liabilities of Commercial Banking Co.) 
Stratton 
Commercial Banking Co.........76-879 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
Commercial Bank, September 2, 1936) 
Wood River 
Bank of Wood River........ --. 76-838 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $3,000. E. C. 
Arnett, President, E. C. Huxtable, 
Cashier. Moved from Phillips, Septem- 
ber 8, 1936) 


NEVADA 
Elko 
First National Bank ............ 94-27 
(Purchased by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective October 26, 1936, 
which bank now operates a branch at 


Elko) 

Elko 

First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
Branch of Reno...... sesasseoese 94-27 


(E. E. Ennor, Manager. 

ber 26, 1936) 
Wells 

Wells State Bank 

(Closed September 14, 1936) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lancaster 
*Lancaster Savings Bank........54-109 
(Voluntary liquidation December 28, 
1936) 


NEW JERSEY 
Bayonne 
*Herman Klein, Private Banker. .55-125 


(Deceased October 21, 1936. Bank 
liquidated) 

Cranford 

"Firet National Bank.........cece 55-538 


(Taken over by Union County Trust 


Company, Elizabeth, December 19, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Cranford) 

Cranford 

*Union County Trust Co., Cranford 


Branch of Elizabeth. (Opened Decem- 
ber 21, 1936. H. L. Dimmick, Manager) 


NEW YORK 

Albion 

*Marine Midland Trust Company of Al- 
WON s a cc ceenespeenn<eeeusaduanas 50-440 
(Change in title of Orleans County 
Trust Company, December 31, 1936) 

Albion 

*Orleans County Trust Company.50-440 
(Changed title to Marine Midland Trust 


Company of Albion, December 31, 
1936) 
Cortland 
CoetiamG Treest COs oc cacsciccss 50-311 


(Changed title to The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Cartland, effective 
October 1, 1936) 

Cortland 
The Marine Midland Trust Co., of Cort- 
le “éaeue ‘tone os Meaageeee 60-311 
(Albert Haskell, Jr., President, H. D. 
Parsons, Treasurer. Change in title of 
— Trust Co., effective October 1, 

Delmar 

*Bank of Bethlehem............ 50-1147 
(Absorbed by National Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., Albany, which bank 
now operates a branch at Delmar. Re- 
ported January 6, 1937) 

Delmar 

*National Commerctal 
Co., Bethlehem 


Bank & Trust 

Branch of Albany 

psd bd eee ede eaceeneds tuenewa gee 
(Reported January 6. 1937. Harry S. 
Keelan, Assistant Cashier) 

New York 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Broome 
Street Branch, 487 Broadway....1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
4 Office of Bank of Sicily Trust 
Co. 


New York 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co., East Side 
NS Ant mawnencedencecendebeds 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 


Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Stuyvesant 
Branch) 

New York 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Harlem 
Branch, 2118 Second Ave........ 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Harlem 
Branch) 

New York 

*Bank of Sicily Trust Co and branches 
VTC TT eT ee ere EF 1-754 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
branches. Head Office now operated as 
Broome St. Branch of Banco di Napoli 
Trust Co.) 

New York 

*Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Harlem 
Branch, 2118 Second Ave........ 1-754 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
Harlem Branch) 

New York 

*Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Stuyvesant 
Branch, 196 First Avenue........ 1-754 
(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
East Side Branch) 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 
University Place and 9th St., discon- 
tinued October 31, 1936. 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., branch at 


125th St. & 8th Ave., dis " 
tober 31, 1936. continued Oc 


New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 


at 32 University Place to be opened 
November 1, 1936) ’ 


“—— — 

anufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 

at 275-279 W. 125th St., S be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

Brooklyn 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Brooklyn 
Branch of Manhattan -7 


(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Security 
Branch) 
Brooklyn 
*Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Security 
Branch, 2059 Fulton St.......... 1-754 


(Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 
Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
Brooklyn Branch) 


Borough of Bronx 

*Banco di Napoli Trust Co., Fordham 
Branch of Manhattan............ 1-790 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Succeeded 


Windsor Branch of Bank of - Sicily 
Trust Co.) 


Borough of Bronx 


*Bank of Sicily Trust Co., Windsor 
pramch: GOOG 3 TETEM Bees sscacncs 1-754 
Acquired by Banco di Napoli Trust 


Co., January 2, 1937 and operated as 
Fordham Branch) 
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North Java 

*North Java Company Bankers, Private 
PP TerrTeT Cr rire er ree 50-812 
(Merged with National Bank of Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming, Wyoming County Na- 
tional Bank, Warsaw, Trust Company 
of Wyoming County, Warsaw as Wyo- 
ming County Bank & Trust Co., War- 
saw, January 2, 1937) 

North Java “ 
*Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co., 


Branch of Warsaw.............:; 50-935 
(Opened January 2, 1937. R. E. George, 
Manager) 

Rochester 


First National Bank & Trust Co. .50-31 
(Merged with Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Co., September 26, 1936, under 
latter title. Capital $2,800,000, Surplus 
and Profits $1,359,297. Raymond N. 
Ball, President, E. J. Tuety, Secretary) 
Scarsdale 
The County Trust Company, Caleb 
Heathcote Branch of White Plains 
oe6caceneuseeauennesaae osenaeesueaneee 
(George B. Clifton, Vice President in 
charge. Opened July 29, 1936) 
Scarsdale 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
DOROGMAND  o.ndeincss cacecccoeses 50-1163 
(Merged with The County Trust Co., 
White Plains, July 29, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch at Scarsdale) 
Warsaw 
*Trust Company of Wyoming County 
o0n00seneeeoencdssseecenaneekuas 50-935 
(Merged with Wyoming County Na- 
tional Bank, Warsaw, North Java Com- 


pany, Bankers, North Java and Na- 
tional Bank of Wyoming, Wyoming 


as Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co., 
Warsaw, January 2, 1937) 

Warsaw 

*Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co., 
Conidae décsadendnmkan ees eae eee 50-935 
(Merger of Trust Co. of Wyoming 
County, Warsaw, Wyoming County 
National Bank, Warsaw, North Java 
Company, Bankers, North Java and 
National Bank of Wyoming, January 
2, 1937, Capital $500,000, Surplus, 
Profits and Reserves $247,900. W. J. 
Humphrey, President, G. L. Hickey, 
Secretary) 

Warsaw 

*Wyoming County National Bank.50-509 
(Merged with Trust Co. of Wyoming 
County. Warsaw, North Java Com- 
pany, Bankers, North Java, National 
Bank of Wyoming, Wyoming, as Wyo- 
ming County Bank & Trust Co., War- 
saw, January 2, 1937) 

Wyoming 

*National Bank of Wyoming... .50-900 
(Merged with North Java Company, 
Bankers, North Java, Wyoming County 
National Bank, Warsaw and Trust 
Company of Wyoming County, War- 
saw, as Wyoming County Bank & 
Trust Co., Warsaw, January 2, 1937) 

Wyoming > 
*Wyoming County Bank & Trust Co.. 
Co BO aaa 50-935 
(Opened January 2, 1937. G. H. Plum- 
mer, Manager) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Angier 


First-Citizens Bank & Trust  Co., 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-922 
(Opened October 1, 1936. J.D. Murray, 
in charge temporarily) 

Blowing Rock 
Bank of Blowing Rock..........66-35 
(Absorbed by Wautaga County Bank, 
Boone, October 1, 1936) 

Blowing Rock 
Watauga County Bank, Branch of 


Roone (Opened September 29, 1936) 
Columbia 
*Engelhard Banking & Trust Co.. 
Branch of Engelhard........... 66-927 


(Opened December 1, 1936. Coley Lup- 
ton, Manager) 

Harmony 

*The Bank of Elkin, Branch of Elkin 

66-913 
(Discontinued December 1, 1936) 

Jacksonville 

*Bank Gf Cume . «ocedeccssnaies 66-286 
(Acquired by the First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Jacksonville) 

Jacksonville 

*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co.. 
Branch of Smithfield............ 66-286 
(Opened January 2, 1937. J. C. Thomp- 
son, Manager) 

Littleton 
Bank of Halifax, Branch of Halifax 
(Opened September 21, 1936) 

Littleton 
Bank of Littleton........... ...-66-244 
(Absorbed by Bank of Halifax, Hali- 
fax, September 21, 1936) 
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Maiden 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Branch of 
Newton. (Opened December 21, 1936) 

Mount Holly 
Bessemer City Bank, Tellers Window 
of Bessemer City (Opened September 
22, 1936. O. M. Vernon, President in 
charge) 

Richlands 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield 
(Opened November 23, 1936. J. D. 
ray in charge) 


Mur- 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Rerthold 

*Bank of Berthold . 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
eember 21, 1936. Deposit liabilty 
sumed by Amercan State Bank 
Minot, Minot) 

Coteau 

*First State Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liabilty as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Cummings 

*Cummings State Bank 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and 
ceptable assets acquired by State Bank 
of Shelly. Shelly, Minnesota, December 
19, 1936) 

Harvey 

First National Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation August 22, 1936) 

Harvey 
First State Bank of Harvey - 
(Change in location of First State 
Bank, Silva. Effective August 24, 1936. 
Capital: Common $15,000, Debentures 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $15,000. 
A. O. Barstad, President, R. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier) 

Lignite 

First State Bank 
(Closed December 12, 1936) 

Makoti 

*Reservation State Bank 
(Went into liquidation December 
1936. Deposit liability assumed 
Peoples State Bank, Parshall) 

Max 
*First State Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Minot 

*American State Bank of Minot..77-25 
(Opened December 19, 1936. Charter 
issued December 18, 1936. Capital $40,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $11,000. C. H. 
Parker, President, V. A. Helberg, 
Cashier. Assumed deposit liability of 
the First International Bank, Minot, 
Bank of Berthold, Berthold, First 
State Bank, Coteau, First State Bank, 
Powers Lake, and First State Bank, 
Max) 

Minot 

*First International Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 17, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot) 

Napoleon 

First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. Assets and de- 
posit liability asumed by Stock Grow- 
ers Bank in Napoleon, November 21, 
1936) 

Napoleon 

Stock Growers Bank in Napoleon 
(Chartered November 21, 

sumed assets and deposit liability of 
the First National Bank. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. Geo. 
neal President, W. D. Heupel, Cash- 
er) 

Powers Lake 

*First State Bank 

(Went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1936. Deposit liability as- 
sumed by American State Bank of 
Minot, Minot) 

Silva 

First State Bank 
(Moved to Harvey and changed title to 
vara; State Bank of Harvey, August 24, 


Williston 
*American State Bank of Williston 
a 
(Opened December 18, 1936. Capital 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. W. S. David- 
son, President, O. W. Bell, Cashier. 
Assumed deposit liabilities of First 
International Bank) 
Williston 
*First [nternational Bank 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Ameri- 
oe bry Bank of Wlliston, December 
‘, ve 
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OHIO 
Kenton 
First Commercial National Bank .56-375 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Kenton, December 1, 1936) 
Kenton 
The First National Bank of Kenton 
(Change in title of First Commercial 
National Bank, effective December 1, 


1936) 
Uhrichsville 

Union Bank - 
(Closed October 27, 1936. Placed on 
restricted basis and Conservator ap- 
pointed. Appointment of Conservator 
terminated October 28, 1936 and bank 
taken over by Superintendent of Banks 
for liquidation) 


OKLAHOMA 


Davenport 
The Security State Bank - 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $4,000. R. M. 
Argabright, Cashier. To open about 
September 21, 1936. Succeeds Bank of 
Kendrick, Kendrick) 

Kendrick 
Bank of Kendrick 
(Will move to Davenport under title 
of The Security State Bank, about Sep- 
tember 21, 1936) 

Kingfisher 
Security Bank ... 
(Taken over by Peoples National Bank, 
September 15, 1936) 

Newkirk 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation December 18, 
1936. Paid all depositors in full through 
Eastman National Bank, December 19, 
1936) 

Ponca City 
Security Trust Co. 
(In voluntary liquidation. 


Reported 
August 11, 1936) 


OREGON 


3aker 
Baker State Bank - 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Haines, Haines, effective November 
16, 1936. Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
Profits $10,000. Frank Loennig, Presi- 
dent, Hugh McCall, Cashier) 

Bend 
Bank of Bend... 
(Opened October 1, i936. Capital $50,- 
000. Frank S. McGarvey, President, 
Carl B. Hoogner, Cashier) 

Grants Pass 
Grants Pass and Josephine Bank.96-59 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, October 10, 1936 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Grants Pass) 

Grants Pass 
The United States National Bank, 
Grants Pass Branch of Portland.96-59 
(Opened October 10, 1936) 

Haines 
Bank of Haines... -oeeee 
(Moved and changed title to Baker 
State Bank, Baker, November 16, 1936) 

Junction City 
First National Bank - 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, November 21, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at Junction City) 

Junction City 
The United States National Bank, Junc- 
tion City Branch of Portland... .96-192 
(Opened November 21, 1936) 

Klamath Falls 

*American National Bank 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, January 11, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Klamath Falls) 

Klamath Falls 

*The United States National Bank, Kla- 
math Falls Branch of Portland. .96-306 
(Opened January 11, 1937. Godfrey C. 
Blohm, Manager) 

Newberg 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch of Portland .96-74 
(Opened November 4, 1936. R. A. Butt, 
Manager) 

Newberg 
United States National Bank....96-74 
(Acquired by The First National Bank 
of Portland, Portland, November 3, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch in Newberg) 

Roseburg 
Roseburg National Bank... - 
(Taken over by the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, December 5, 


++e++-96-343 


1936, which bank 
branch at Roseburg) 
toseburg 

The United States National Bank, Rose- 
burg Branch of Portland 96-47 
(Opened December 5, 1936. E. S. Mc- 
Clain, Manager) 


now operates a 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Danielsville 
*Danielsville National Bank... .60-1127 
(In process of voluntary liquidation. 
Assets sold and liabilities assumed by 
Cement National Bank of Siegfried, 
Northampton, December 15, 1936) 

Mt. Lebanon 
*Commonwealth Trust 
Lebanon Branch of 
(Reported January 

Mt. Lebanon 
*Mt. Lebanon Bank 
(Merged with Commonwealth 
Company, Pittsburgh, which bank now 
operates a branch at Mt. Lebanon. 
Reported January 8, 1937) 

Nanty Glo 
Nanty Glo State Bank 
(Change in title and location of Vin- 
tondale State Bank, Vintondale, effec- 
tive November 30, 1936. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $45,000. Joseph L, 
Delisi, President, Michael Mihalik, 
Cashier) 

New Salem 
First National Bank 
(Deposit liability and assets taken 
over by Second National Bank, Union- 
town, October 6, 1936, which bank now 
operates a branch in New Salem) 

New Salem 
Second National Bank, New Salem 
Branch of Uniontown . --60-1277 
(Opened October 7, 1936) 

Reynoldsville 
*First National Bank .. .60-827 
(Merger of Peoples National Bank in 
Reynoldsville with First National 
3ank, effective November 21, 1936. 
Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$123,000) 

Reynoldsville 
*Peoples National 


Company. Mt 
Pittsburgh. 60-1680 
8, 1937) 


Bank in Reynolds- 
(Merged with First 
November 21, 1936) 

Vintondale 
Vintondale State Bank 60-1664 
(Changed title and location to Nanty 
Glo State Bank, Nanty Glo, November 
30, 1936) 


National sank, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

North 

*North Cash Depository 
(Opened January 2, 1937. Capital $2,- 
500, Surplus $500. H. C. Wanamaker, 
President, Louise Pou, Cashier. Con- 
version of State Bank of North) 

North 

*State Bank of North 
(Converted to North 


Cash 
January 2, 1937) 


Depository, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg 
Potter County Bank.... 
(Opened September 21, 
$25,000. Ross Richardson. President, 
Henry Frick, Cashier. Succeeded Potter 
County National Bank) 
Gettysburg 
Potter County National Bank...78-170 
(Succeeded by Potter County Bank, 
September 21, 1936) 
Gregory 
Northwestern Bank.............78-724 
(Consolidated with Northwest Secu- 
rity National —- of Sioux Falls, 
Sioux Falls, ——— 22, 1936, which 
bank operates a branch at Gregory) 
Gregory 
Northwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, Gregory Branch... .78-724 
(H. E. McKee, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 22, 1936) 
Hermosa 
Hermosa State Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 12, 1936. Deposits assumed by 
Rapid City National Bank, Rapid City) 
Oldham 
Oldham National Bank .........78-838 
(Voluntary liquidation, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. Succeeded by The Oldham 
State Bank) 
Oldham 
The Oldham State Bank........78-838 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. H. Kopperud, President, C. J. 
Boyd, Cashier. Chartered August 28, 
1936. Succeeded Oldham National 
Bank, October 31, 1936) 


i936. “Capital 
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Ramona 
The Oldham State Bank, Ramona Ex- 
change of Oldham 
(Opened November 2, 1936. F. O. Groce, 
Manager) 

Revillo 
Farmers & Merchants 
Office of Watertown 
(Joseph Flaa, Manager. 
tember 23, 1936) 


Bank, Revillo 
78-875 
Opened Sep- 


TENNESSEE 
Jackson 
Jackson Finance & Trust Company 
87-722 
(Purchased by First National Bank and 
operated as Personal Loan Depart- 
ment) 


TEXAS 

Brownsville 

D. Yturria (Private) - 
(No longer engaged in private bank- 
ing business) 

Coleman 

Coleman County State Bank. "88-2181 
(Opened October 15, 1936. Capital $30,- 
000. H. A. Byrom, President, C. W. 
Woodruff, Cashier) 

Gruver 

First State Bank 88-2142 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and cer- 
tain assets acquired by First State 
Bank, Spearman, effective October 15, 
1936) 

Leakey 

First State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation October 2, 1936) 

Palacios 

Palacios State Bank & Trust Co.88-592 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Septem- 
ber 30, 1936) 

Pendleton 

*First State Bank 
(Went into voluntary 
cember 5, 1936) 

Penelope 

*Penelope State Bank 
(Placed in voluntary 
cember 2, 1936) 

Robert Lee 

First State Bank 
(Succeeded by Robert Lee State Bank, 
December 10, 1936) 

Robert Lee 

Robert Lee State Bank 

(Opened December 10, 1936. Succeeded 
First State Bank. Capital $25,000, Sur- 
plus $3,000. Dan R. Campbell, Presi- 
dent, T. A. Richardson, Cashier) 

Valera 

First State Bank 
(In liquidation. Taken over by Cole- 
man County State Bank, Coleman, 
October 19, 1936) 


VIRGINIA 


liquidation De- 


88-2020 
liquidation De- 


Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank 
(Formerly Old Dominion, Bank, Cher- 
rydale. Reported August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Ballston Prane 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Branch 
of Cherrydale, Ballston. Reported 
August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Columbia Pike 
Branch 68-701 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Arling- 
ton Branch of Cherrydale, Arlington. 
Reported August 15, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Carroll County Bank 
(Merger and consolidation of Citizens 
Bank of Carroll and Farmers Bank, 
Inc. Effective August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Citizens Bank of Carroll - 
(Merged and consolidated with Farm- 
ers Bank, Inc., under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Farmers Bank, Inc. - 
(Merged and consolidated with Citizens 
Bank of Carroll, under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Rapidan 
State Bank of Madison, Inc., Branch of 
Madison 68-420 
(Opened September 10, 1936. BE. L. Pey- 
ton, Manager) 
Rapidan 
State Bank of Rapidan 
(Purchased by State Bank of ‘Madison, 
Inc., Madison, September 10, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 
Sequim 
Bank of Sequim 
(To open in October. Capital $25, 000, 
Surplus and Profits $5,000. Thad Wag- 
ner, President, J. J. Gallacci, Cashier) 


Wapato 
First National Bank 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch in Wapato) 

Wapato 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wapato Branch 98-320 
(Opened September 15, 1936. Joseph V. 
Rouleau, Manager) 

Waterville 

*Bank of Waterville 
(Charter issued December ‘ 
Opened January 2, 1937. Capital $25,- 
000. Surplus and Proftts $5,000. P. F. 
Schroeder, President and Cashier) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Pennsboro 
Community Bank - 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000. S. T. McKinley, President, Leslie 
W. Lamp, Cashier) 

Summersville 

*Nicholas County Bank 
(Capital: Common $25,000, 
Notes $10,000, Surplus $5,000, 
$1,000. W. E. Morton, President, P. N. 
Wiseman, Cashier. Conservator bank. 
Reopened December 21, 1936) 


Capital 
Reserves 


WISCONSIN 

Cambria 
Bank of Cambria - 
(Absorbed by Cambria State Bank, 
November 30, 1936) 

Milwaukee 
Northern Bank - 
(Opened October 5, 1936. Change in 
title of North Milwaukee State Bank. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. “A. . Francke, President, 
E. H. Amacher, Cashier) 

Milwaukee 
North Milwaukee State Bank....12-91 
(Changed title to Northern Bank, Oc- 
tober 5, 1936) 

Milwaukee 

*Sherman Park Office of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank. Combined with 


North Avenue Office December 28, 
1936) 
Milwaukee 
*Sixth Wisconsin Office of First Wis- 
consin National Bank. (Transferred to 

Main Office December 28, 1936) 

Nelson 
American Bank, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Alma 79-356 
(Arthur Schilling, Manager. Opened 
October 10, 1936) 

Nelson 
‘First National Bank 
(Purchased by American Bank, Alma, 
October 10, 1936 which bank now oper- 
ates a Receiving and Disbursing Sta- 
tion at Nelson) 

Pardeeville 
Bank of Cambria, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cambria 
(Absorbed by Cambria State Bank, 
Cambria, November 30, 1936, which 
bank now operates a Station at Par- 
deeville) 

Pardeeville 
Cambria State Bank, Pardeeville Sta- 
tion of Cambria 
(Opened November 30, 1936. I. 
Rohde, Manager) 

Wilton 
Bank of Sparta, Wilton Station 
(Cc. E. Backus, Manager. Reported 
August 31, 1936) 

Wilton 
Wilton State Bank 
(Absorbed by Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 
Reported August 31, 1936. Capital 
$70,000, Surplus and Profits $41,000. 
A. W. Barney, President, A. N. Wall, 
Cashier) 


WYOMING 
Superior 

First Bank of Superior 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation 0 
tember 1, 1936. Will close doors Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. Remaining assets will 
be transferred to Rock Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Springs) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Earl 
+tBank of Earl 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
L. L. Wallin and J. W. Rich, corre- 
spondents) 
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Perry 
*+Benton State 


Bank, Teller’s Window of 
Benton 


CALIFORNIA 


Vallejo 
Bank of Vallejo. 
(Application filed September 19, 1936) 


COLORADO 
Golden 
tJefferson County State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Reserve and Undi- 
vided Profits $5,000. James Tierney 


And L. W. Daffenbaugh, correspond- 
ents) 


FLORIDA 


Starke 

*Florida Bank of Starke 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Roger L. Main, President, 
Claude P. Cobb, Asst. Cashier) 


GEORGIA 


Eatonton 

tPeoples Bank 
(W. D. Stribling and P. C. 
correspondents) 

Thomasville 

*+Bank of Thomas County 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Colo- 
nel W. Fred Scott, President, H. 
Gurley, Cashier. To open early in Feb- 
ruary) 


Rossee, 


INDIANA 
Topeka 


+Farmers State Bank, Branch of La 
Grange. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Waltham 
tMerchants Bank & Trust Co. 
(J. J. Foster, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Caspian 
*+Commercial 
baugh. 
1937) 
Grandville 
*tCity State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. 
correspondent) 


Bank, 


Branch of Stam- 
(To open 


about February 1. 


Fred MacEachron, 


MINNESOTA 


Claremont 

tSecurity State Bank. 
(W. C. Brown and Mike Collins, corre- 
spondents) 

Columbia Heights 

*tColumbia Heights State Bank. 
(CH. S. Woodward and Dr. H. M. Fos- 
ter, correspondents) 

Lake City 

tUnion State Bank of Lake City 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Une 
divided Profits $7,500. C. D. Hayden, 
Minneapolis and F. J. McCullough, 
Elgin, correspondents) 

Oklee 

tSecurity State Bank of Oklee. 
(Ole O. Melby and Peter Bergeron, 
organizers) 


NEW YORK 


Albion 
+First National Bank. 
(Burroughs Strickland and Julius Kuck, 
correspondents) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh 
tRaleigh Industrial Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000) 
Roxboro 
+National Bank of Roxboro 
(J. W. Montague, President, 


a A. M. 
Burns, Cashier) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown 
+First Commercial Bank 
(Charter approved October 30, 1936) 
Myrtle Beach 
*+Myrtle Beach Depository. 
(Capital $2,500. C. C. Prigden, 


Presi- 
dent and R. E. L. 


Brown, Cashier) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 
Community, Bank 
(Capital $25,000, . Surplus $5,000. 
John L. Wood Montgomery, 
incorporators) 
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FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the Final 1936 Rand 


M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALIFORNIA 
Ciaremont—First National Bank. 
Downey—First National Bank... 
Elmonte—First National Bank....Delete 
Inglewood—Bank of Inglewood...Delete 
Montrose — Crescenta -Canada National 


. Delete 
. Delete 


Point Arena—Bank Arena 

Pomona—Pomona Commercial & Savings 
Delete 

Rio Vista—Delta Bank 

San Dimas—The First National Bank of 
Delete 

San Dimas—San Dimas Savings Bank 
Delete 

Westwood—The Westwood National Bank 
Delete 


COLORADO 

Lamar—The First National Bank 

Lamar Add 
Lamar—Lamar National Bank.... 

Pueblo—Western National Bank of Pueblo 


Delete 


FLORIDA 


Bowling Green—State Bank of Bowling 

Green Delete 
Daytona Beach—Industrial Savings Bank 

at Daytona Beach Add 
Hialeah—First State Bank 
Miami—American Bank & Trust Co. 
Add 
Miami Springs—First 

Miami Springs 


St. Petersburg—The Southern ——— 
k 


GEORGIA 
Pelham—First National Bank 
Pelham—Pelham Banking Co 


ILLINOIS 


Mt. Carmel—Security Bank 


of Mount 
Add 
Sterling—The Central National Bank of 
Sterling Add 
Sterling—Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
Sterling Delete 
Waukegan—tThe Citizens National Bank 
of Waukegan Add 
(Succeeded The Citizens National 
Bank of Zion) 
Winnetka—tThe First 
Winnetka 


National Bank of 
Add 


Winnetka 


Zion—The Citizens National Bank * — 
elete 

Zion—The First State Bank of Zion 
City Delete 


INDIANA 


Birdseye—The Birdseye National Bank 
Delete 


Crothersville—The Bank 


State 
Cumberland—Cumberland Bank...Delete 
Palmyra—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Scottsburg—Scottsburg State Bank. Delete 


Union 


IOWA 
Aurelia—The First Trust & Savings wr 


Chelsea—Chelsea Savings Bank 


Mason City—United Home Bank & Trust 
Compan Add 


What Cheer—The First National Bank 
in What Cheer Delete 
bef Cheer—First State Bank of Bee = 


KANSAS 


Abbeyville—State Bank of Abbeyville 
Delete 
Bank 


Almena—First State Bank 
Brewster—The Brewster State 
Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants Na- 

tional Bank Delete 
Montrose—Montrose State Bank...Delete 
Ransom—The Farmers State Bank..Add 
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KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—Capital Trust Co 
Frankfort—Farmers Bank & Trust aa 


Frankfort—Farmers Deposit Bank. pee 
Nebo—Citizens Bank of Nebo Delete 


LOUISIANA 
as. egg Point—Farmers Bank & Trust 


Mansfield—De Soto Bank & Trust Co. 


Delete 


MARYLAND 


Poolesville—Poolesville Bank....Delete 


MICHIGAN 
Holland—The First State Bank..Delete 
Holland—Holland Cty State Bank. Delete 
Holland—Holland State Bank Add 
Mason—First State Savings Bank. Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Appleton—The First National Bank of 
Appleton Delete 

Appleton—Northwestern State Bank. Add 

Dawson—The Northwestern National 
Bank 

Dawson—Northwestern State Bank of 
Dawson Add 


Laporte—First State Bank 

Red Wing—The Red Wing National 
Bank & Trust Company 

Vergas—Vergas State Bank 

Warba—Warba State Bank 

Winthrop—First National Bank in Win- 
throp Delete 

Winthrop—-Winthrop State Bank....Add 


MISSOURI 
Durham—Durham State Bank 
Humansville—Humansville Bank.... 
Latour—Bank of Latour 
Polk—Bank of Polk 
Stanberry—Commercial Bank of Stan- 

berry 
Stover—Stover Bank 
Tindall—Farmers State Bank 
Welisville—Bank of Wellsville 
Wellsville—The Wellsville Bank. .Delete 
Wyaconda—Peoples Bank Add 


MONTANA 


Ennis—Madison Valley Bank 
Nashua—tThe First National Bank. Delete 


NEBRASKA 
Fullerton—The First National Bank. Add 
(Membership sign was erroneously 
omitted in Final 1936 Directory) 
Minden—The Nebraska National Bank 


Stratton—Commercial Bank.... Add 
Stratton—Commercial Banking Company 
..-Delete 


NEVADA 


Elko—First National Bank Delete 


NEW YORK 


Cortland—Cortland Trust Compeny 
elete 

Cortland—The Marine Midland Trust 
Company Add 
Rochester —The First National Bank & 
Trust Co -Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Blowing Rock—The Bank of Blowing 
Rock 


Delete 
Littleton—The Bank of Littleton. .Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Harvey—First National Bank.... 
Harvey—First State Bank 
Napoleon—The First National 


Napoleon—Stock Growers Bank 
oleon 


p 
Silva—First State Bank..........Delete 


OHIO 
Kenton—The First Commercial National 


Delete 


Kenton—The First National Bank..Add 
Uhrichsville—The Union Bank....Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Davenport—The Security State —_ 


Delete 


OREGON 

Bend—Bank of Bend 
Grants Pass—Grants Pass and Josephine 
Bank Delete 
Junction City—The First National Bank 
Delete 
Newberg—United States National Bank 
Delete 
Roseburg—The Roseburg National Bank 
Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nanty Glo—Nanty Glo State Bank..Add 

New Salem—The First National Bank 

Delete 

Reynoldsville—Peoples National Bank in 

Reynoldsville Delete 
Vintondale—Vintondale State Bank 

Delete 

Woodbury—Farmers State Bank....Add 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg—Potter County Bank....Add 
Gettysburg—Potter County National 

Bank Delete 
Gregory—Northwestern Bank of Gregory 
Delete 


Hermosa—Hermosa State Bank... Delete 


Oldham—The Oldham National 


Oldham—The Oldham State Bank... 
Winner—Farmers State Bank 


TEXAS 
Leakey—First State Bank 


Penelope—Penelope State Bank..Delete 
Robert Lee—First State Bank....Delete 
Robert Lee—Robert Lee State Bank.Add 
Valera—First State Bank 


VIRGINIA 


Hillsville—Carroll County Bank.... 
Hillsville—Citizens Bank of 


Hillsville—Farmers Bank, Inc.....Delete 
Rapidan—State Bank of Rapidan. Delete 


-Add 
Carroll 


WASHINGTON 
Sequim—Bank of Sequim 
Wapato—The First National Bank. Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pennsboro—The Community Bank..Add 


WISCONSIN 
Cambria—Bank of Cambria 
Milwaukee—Northern Bank 
Milwaukee—North Milwaukee State Bank 

Delete 
Nelsun—First National Bank 
Wilton—The Wilton State Bank..Delete 


WYOMING 
Superior—First Bank of Superior. Delete 


Listing Overdrafts 


One bank lists overdrafts on a tape 
immediately after posting the ledger, 
and then writes in the name of the 
depositor opposite each amount. 
Copies of this are hung in the 
tellers’ cages, where customers can- 
not see them, and as deposits are 
made, the overdraft is crossed off 
on each list. 


Have no supplementary agree- 
ments on loans. Let the note express 
the contract in every detail. This 
will eliminate trouble with the bor- 
rower. 
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